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A GOOD BREAD “RECIPE 


FOR THE GOLD MEDAL MAID 
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OW grease well a bowl 
: and put the dough in, aves 
Don’t fill the bow! full, that GREASED 

would be a sin; 

For the dough is all right and 
it’s going to rise, 

5 Till you will declare that it's 

y twice the old size. 


IRST, mix a luke warm 
quart, my daughter, 


One-half scalded milk ,one- half 









water; 


Yo this please add two cakes 







MALF | HAL pee 
WATER «MILK + 
Or the liquid kind if preferred 5) 

4 






in the least. 


Po — a — = —, 3 


EXT stir in a teaspoonful 


RUSH the dough with melted 


of nice clear salt, 1 butter, as the recipes say; 


If this bread isn’t good, it won’t Cover with a bread towel, set 


he our fault, in a warm place to stay 
| 


Now add the sugar, tablespoon- | Two hours or more, to rise 





fuls three; 
“Si Mix well together, for dissolved 
they must be. 


i until light, 
4 When you see it grow, you'll 
» know it’s all right. 


\. Cf" a_i ee o ae \ 


OUR the whole mixture S soon as it’s light, place 
again on the board; 
+ Knead it well this time. Here 


{ is knowledge to hoard. 


into an earthen bowl, 
A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t } 
a hole 
lt’s the cook and the flour, not I 
the bowl or the pan, i 


That ‘Makes the aeons that § 
makes the man.’ 


' Now back in the bowl once 
\ more it must go. 
, And set again to rise for an 


hour or so. 
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'ORM the dough gently into 


N°’ let the mixture stand 
loaves when light, 


a minute or two. 


You've other things of great } And place it in bread pans, 





importance to do. greased just right. 
) Shape each loaf you make to 


half fill the pan, 
\ This bread will be good enough 


First sift the flour —- use the ‘ 

finest in the land. fA 
- . x 
Three quarts is the measure, 


“GOLD MEDAL” the brand. 
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for any young man. 
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EXT let it rise to the level 


of pans——no more, 


¥ 
S° ME people like a little 


shortening power, 













If this is your choice, just add ‘ Have the temperature right 
to the flour , 


Iwo tablespoonfuls of lard, 





don’t set near a door. 





\ Be very careful about draughts; 





and jumble it about, j it isn’t made to freeze, 











rill the flour and lard are q Keep the room good and warm 


4 







mixed ,without doubt. ¥ say seventy--wo degrees. 
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EXT stir the flour into the t OW put in the oven; it’s 
mixture that’s stood ready to bake, 
Waiting to play its part; to Keep uniform fire, great results 
make the bread good. | t are at stake. 








Mix it up thoroughly, but not 
you'll be repaid, 

5 

™ By bread that is worthy “A 


"WASHBURN — Tol (0s): ane 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Bea FOR SALE BY_ALL GROCERS 
: 7 ee ey EF LEM 


One hour more of waiting and 


too thick q 
Some flours make bread that's p 


more like a brick. 


<> 








In Favor— 


You are received with favor 
wherever you go when dressed 
in Society Brand Clothes. 
These famous garments are 
designed by a genius, who stands first 
in his craft in this country. They are 
made under his personal supervision, 
and every suit is as perfect as though 
made individually for you. 


The model illustrated here is “° THE CHICAGO’ — 
one of the leading styles for spring; single-breasted 
3-button coat, soft roll front, natural shoulders; 
straight trousers; 5-button vest, cut “athletic” 
style—large armholes to give greater freedom of action 
and preclude perspiration, long pointed peaks at bottom, 
white washable vestee. The model that is now setting 
the season's styles. 

Other leading suit styles: The Poole, the Master, the 
Budd, the Belter A and the York. 


Go to the Society Brand Clothier in your town—in most cases he is 
the leading merchant and ask him to show you these, the season’s 
Smartest mot 


MADL IN CHICAGO BY ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
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Delicious! 


That is the likely comment on pie made with 


RISCO 


for F my ing -For Shortening 


» Cake Making 
Hirst of all, pie properly made with Crisco /o4s tempting. ‘The crust has a rich, flaky appearance that puts 
new edge on the appetite no matter what dainties have gone before. 
hen, it is so tender that it breaks at the touch of the fork. Even the under crust which becomes tough 
so easily, cuts as readily as the upper crust. 
Hinally, it tastes ric h, yet delicate; fresh, palatable, delicious In every sense. 


Here is the recipe for plain pastry that we have found best: 


12 cupfuls flour ‘2 teaspoonful salt 
y, cupful Crisco Cold water 
Level Measurement 
Sift flour and salt twice and cut Crisco into flour with knife dry ingredient I ghtly and quickly with hand 
til finely divided. Finger tips may be used to finish blending dough; rol t tly | l e-q 
iterial Add gradually suthcient water to make stiff paste h thick. l to 1 
W ate hould be added sparingly and mixed with knife through trom center outw 1. Sufficient for one | — 






After testing Crisco in pastry you will want to see what Crisco can do in other 
dishes. ‘Try it for frying and you will notice how delicious are your potatoes, 
doughnuts and fritters. ‘Try it for cake and you will have as satisfactory 


results as if you used the best butter. 


New Cook Book 
and “Calendar of Dinners.’ 


Marion Harris Nei has prepared the recipes for this attractive new book The paper covered edition containing 250 
ecipes only ts free Ihe cloth edition, containing 615 recipes and the “Calendar of Dinners’’ will be sent for hve 
2-cent stamps The Calendar” gives a seasonable and attractive menu for each day in the year For either book 


address Dept. K-3, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IN COWRIE DASS 
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‘ se te t 

him. The gar ‘ 

ade No 

et re t T 


the leather thong 
great toe through the 


foot. Rich people who drew checks on that 





sitting there, grave and dignified in his cc 


ness He was a lean, muscula young man, very 


with humorou 





old saddle. His punkah-pulling brought him 


eight cents gold, per day. On this amount 


pretty well, buy tobacco once a lortnight, and 


, making cool 


y-brown like an 
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he could live “Weatherby Sahib, Come With Me! A Bombd is 


Burning Under the Great Lord! 
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Thee itor cast a quict glance up ther ver | ink, another 
The neighborhood was at that hour quite dese rted, 
Mar hings will make a man fall,”” he observed, turn 


lack, birdlike eyes again within the room and look 

dowr Imly but fixed] ** More things than one will 
cause a brother to fall dead. Poison will do it; or a gun- 
top much trouble and expense.” 


He paused “But then,” he added softly, “then comes 

















1) i where the har ou up like your water-bottle 
he window Or else the keep you in Dacca jail to spin 
or to weave t! e ist id-colored rugs till you 
e old 
The Dog brother studied for a moment the smooth 
floor. He knew what vuld come next. He had not 
tw t odd eur ithout learning a good deal 
t ¢ or 
How large a sum?” he inquired curtly. “How mucl 
| ou t 1} money.” 
The ple lid visitor te {his yellow 3a h complacently. 
Yo I } 1 with precision, “‘twenty-four 
en ouse and yam patch are fit 
for a dog, yet the ler vould lend money. 
forty rupee Let us not ask for the moon. 
| am no grasping man. Forty rupees.” 
: Hi ctim’s | vn face rew darker, but did 
hanye it of quret, close attention. 
Fort rupees? Fort fools! Go away, I 
e done nothing ! 
Nothing but murder was the cool reply. 
\ LAOF i Pall Who ire you? Nobody. 


Who am 1? Peon to the great house, with uni 
rm and breastplate and afamily. Whose word 
ill the judge call a true word, yours or mine? 

Come, forty rupees, and cheap enough, or I go 


vear to a murder 


Che Do roth vithout rising, made a 
‘ erate motion of both arms. 

No mark of murder is in this house!” he 
ied ‘I am an honest man. Look at him 
here he lies. No mark of poison, lathi, knife 

or bullet.” 


Ihe peon smiled again till his hook nose grew 

r than ever 

bullet,”” he answered, “is not hard to 
nd.” With that, stooping, he reached his right 
ind after some object beside the doorway, as though he 

had leaned a staff there against the house. When his hand 


returned it gripped an old repeating rifle. 





Here is your buliet.””. And he pointed the muzzle 
toward that body on the floor. 

Here goes your bullet,”’ said he. ‘‘Come, rustic, say 
forty rupees, or I fire it into him. Then do I shout for 


neighbors and swear the murder on you.” 

The Dog's brother shivered once, then hung his head 
me still. Only his lips moved. He seemed to be tasting 
me vreat bitterness 


Peon,” he groaned, “you are the master here. Take 


lhe oppressor laughed quietly. 
| see you are a man of sense,” he began, and lowered 
Before he could raise it again or the next word leave his 
gue, up sprang the D ve" brother like a cheetah loosed 
coursing. Two furious hands closed round the rifle 
furious teeth met in the peon’s wrist; and a wild 
estling match swept round and round the room. All the 
terval was a dream, till the gun butt soared high and 
wshed down upon that odious yellow turban. Then the 
eon fell and lay huddled on the floor, like the other body. 
His shoulder burst a hole through the flimsy woven wall of 
the house » that noon 
heat and made his metal breastplate gleam. Something 
1, black at 

then red. It made the cloth all wet, but did not 

wh his brow 

The Dog's brother stood panting Fire filled the back 


of his head and swelled and pained. 


sunlight came leaking in over his 


else came leaking from under a fold of his turt 





| have killed this carcass, he thought aloud. “T have 

" Is peon Ol the great house,”’ 
In a stupor he moved to the window, seized the hanging 
ed cla drew the stopper and drank. Thirst, it 
eared, was what ailed him now. The long draft of 
ooled him; for as he turned from it he saw what 


remained to be done 


Brother,”’ said he 1 must bury you in the garden. 
These people shall not burn you 
Raising | brother's body in t arms, he carried it out 


hind the } tamong the vams and } rinjal. 
Here we should have dug and played this afternoon. 
( eCcelVvi mui! It is better for you than for me.”” 
When he reéntered the room later the peor lay against 
he broken wall of the bungaiow, unmoved, unchanged 


except that now the ray of sunlight had passed clear into an 


» rifle from the floor and set its lever pump- 


t 
irled a dozen or more brass cartridges. 





he grumbled; and, gathering them up, reloaded. 
Good. The gun is full.” 

























He Began Digging 
Busily 


He poised the weapon in his right hand, staring mean- 
while through the door, past which flowed the endless, 
muddy, golden river 
“T shall 
runforth and slay until I drop. It isthe land of oppression. 
Therefore let me sweep my path. Whoever meets me I 
kill! Brother, I kill!” 

Forth he ran. The brickyard lay empty. The sun blazed 
hot overhead. With rifle cocked he went racing down the 


“This is the last of any good!” he murmured 


long avenue of red kankar shadowed by the sacred fig trees. 


The first person he met was a child. 


mu 


HE child wore only half a shirt, but paddled with dig- 

nity along the middle of the road. She hummed a song 
in private and with downcast mien came skipping gravely; 
for she played a game by herself, trying to step from shadow 
to shadow of the fig leaves, and pretending that the sun, 
wherever it splashed through on the red road, would burn 
her toes, 

“ Hai!” shouted the punkah-man, while he raced toward 
her. “‘Come out, enemies, and be slain!” 

The patter of his feet, the wind of his rush, made the 
child pause in her hopscotch. 

As he ran he felt himself wondering. He had sworn by 
his brother to kill everything in the way; and here at sight 
of a scrubby little girl his oath broke into nonsense. 

“Go, child; fear nothing! Go to your mother and live.” 

The child swerved away in terror from the path of this 


rifleman who had rent his garments. 
q heathe n baby ! 








< 


, * he cried over his shoulder; and 
again down the long tunnel of shade: “Come out, my 
enemies, to die!” 

Nobody accepted the challenge; but as he ran he saw 
some kind of group ahead by the roadside. It became a 
herd of dirty gray goats, with a man in dirty gray clothes 

em. The man carried on his head a tall pile of 





yrass bowls nested according to measure, little over big, 
so that they crowned him like Buddha with a glistening 
spire. He was a milk-vendor of that town. 

“Ho!” panted the Dog’s brother. Again his purpose 
‘I cannot shoot you either, for I know you, 
Brass-Head! You gave my brother to drink once. Go, 
milk your goats!” 


wavered, 
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On he ran, le 


the brass bow] 


ving the milkman all agape to balance 





Come out! Come out!” 

He had swe pt down the length of the v illage , but 
person heard his ery or even stepped into the road | 
chance. Then suddenly he remembered why the tow 
lay desolate. Jute season opening this day , the people 
had all gone among the great warehouses, to daub witl 
red paint the weighing-scales and bale-presses in honor 
of a bestial goddess. 

He stopped running, walked a little way onward 
more and more slowly, and at last halted. 

“Well,” he thought, “I will wait for them until the; 
n here and fill the 


rotur 
Vith no 





) ¢t oI ¢ T T ec 
aside, and presently a woods 
gangway toward the river. fle unae 
arm, head hanging, alone in a hot and grievous worl 





Across mud and shallow water the gangway led him, out 


from shore toward the white hull of the Vulture, an old 





condemned riverboat that lay moored in the current to end 
} r day Sa landing-h ik and freight go-down. Where ti 
doors were cut for the handling of cargo a great square 
cavern yawned in her side and passed clean through an 
ships, so as to frame a picture of the river beyond her—the 
yellow flood and distant waving bank of jute rushes. 
Into this picture mounted a pair of planks, greasily 
polished Dy many bare feet. He climbed their slope 


mechanically, or with some vague thought of rest 


the darkness between dech 


} 





So he passed aboard the Vulture, silent as any part 
the shadows there, and went and lay down by the farther 
doorway. His back against a knee-timber, his rifle in his 
lap, he prepared to doze and wait. 

Half-ship, half-storehouse, the Vulture rubbed her aged 
flank along the wharf with a lazy, contented groaning, as 
if she knew her voyages were done years ago. Under her 
the current lapped and gurgled. Once or twice a 
crackled in her corrugated iron rooting 


n the Dog’s brother t 





Some time had passed, 








alert. He was not the person On board. Wit I 
other sounds there min as it were the gnawing ol! 
rat—a large, hurried a: “ry obstinate rat. He peered 


about. The gnawing came from forward, near the bows 
the *tweendecks. 

He looked thither and spied a white thing moving, wor 
ing steadily among the litter of bales and bags that formed 
the Vulture’s cargo. It proved to be a man—a heay 
black-bearded Bengali clerk dressed all in white, a cotto 
dhoti swaddled about his upper legs. With some kind of 
long iron rasp in both hands this blackbeard stood filing 
and fretting the top of a great wooden packing case. He 
filed carefully, and blew tl " 
but every movement, e dark, swift look he cast over 


his shoulder at the landward door, declared his work to be 


dust away from under his rasp; 











guilty and dangerou ard thought himself alone; 


yet blackbeard was laboring at top speed and hearkening 
after footsteps. 

“Ah, more evil!” thought the Dog’s brother. 
even thus, my friend? What troubles thee, grand sir 
guardian of the freights?” 

He began to forget his own trouble for the moment. 
Life had one last bit of comedy to play for him. 


Blackbeard glanced round hastily, as if he heard the 


Goes it 


unspoken thought. He did not see the thinker lying motion- 
less, rifle across lap, by the river doorway. Again he strad- 
dled and bent to work; again made his rasp tly and squeak 
along the packing box; blew off a final shower of splinters, 
rose upright and sighed. 

“You have scraped the names off a packing case,”’ said 
the punkah-man to himself. ‘“* Now wherefore? Shall I kill 
you or shall I wait and see? Why should this fat coward 
scrape out the names of a man and a city, to which that 
wooden box might else have traveled?” 

The answer, he felt, was hardly worth waiting for. Still 
it might do no harm to watch the comedy out. 





Blackbeard, holding his long rasp like a weapon, stole 
deeper into the farthest bows of tl 


the Vulture. Retlected 
sunshine, sparkling up through a port |} 
showed his dark brown face wrinkling and concentr: 
vit of activity. Then he backed away into 





wse-hole the 


above some new 
darkness; then he came striding aft, peeped out along the 
gangway toward shore and town; then, convinced that 
obody had. come near, he trotted down the low, hot cor 
ridor of the "tweendecks and knelt beside another haws« 
hole, so that the light as before sparkled on his face, 
“Oho!” thought the unseen watcher. “You are filing 
the ropes bow and stern!” 
With that our friend stood on foot and called aloud in 
his best English 
“Babu, what are you doing?” 
Blackbeard leaped away from the glittering hole like a 
man blown by a blast. The iron tool clanged on the deck. 
“You need not jump,” said the Dog’s brother. “I am 
not sure that I shall kill you. Please tell me what you are 
doing. We have plenty of time to talk before we die. For 
what purpose do you scrape off names from a packing box 
and file hawsers in two?” 
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in at the first, you know Between the two doorways spray flew up. Checker Babu, a black he n 
here the light poured in from the river he halted and took diminishing, had taken good e t 
aunt vagge g t l an charge of the cor home 
ny’s boa If ) i » I ess here | think you rhe Dog's | ‘ é : ‘ eate Nig V 
ivisal better would go ‘ He placed his ‘ ‘ ‘ r ' 
} ‘ : ‘ . opposite door t ‘ . " 
ne 4 ‘ if ‘ ‘ ua cr itil » tne « I ‘ 
lied the bia ‘ ed one wit! maputra 1 ing I the re ew els, ‘ ‘ 
VJ backwar Like a dre the \ ‘ ‘ Y« 
’ er Babu » more a name silentl ‘ f gre I< t ‘ 
' Jot B kkeeper. So the Dog's he t} ight i 
ve g e the fir iter-front Time } é t} er} | He ) ird | ‘ 
rin Cowrie Dass. Yes, that will g rush l re ‘ ‘ mus R ‘ ‘ é 
n Cowrie Dass ress 4 r f¢ ! er yg. to » } } 
1 again, more confidently; ther over the ‘ Che | ‘ crape ‘ 
served. “Bally good retort. You ; He ‘ ure ‘ ‘ 
f you don’t mind my saying so.” Presently the smile returned. His eyes grew brighter the pa g case t is a tremendous box ’ 
rin Cowrie Dass—the newly christened Dog’s brother *T could not kill that bal he added. ‘Nor even o ed and clamped and double-cleated all over 
way the grim digi ily Brass-He ad ot the goats. But tor ( ec Ke | tha M eve ‘ ‘ 
he told the truth. How strange!’ boa ‘ the tail of a thick rope 
inued: “Why did you Toward sunset—the Vulture inging and sliding er UO! 
voyage, unheeded it grew apparent to the ma that he He st ped 
ther,” said Checker had gone empty since breakfast rhe Vulture’s bow line, in parting l ‘ 
orrect lettering. “Ho!” said he. “I am hungry again.” walloped so mighti as to Smash one ie ¢ ‘ ¢ 
He rose, tched his! 1 looked ug Through the sto wd a ck bag | falle 
packing case. the darkening hollow. out and burst, leaving the deck a pile « OSE x 
Tin Cowrie Dass thumped his rifle butt on the deck. “If there is food on board I will eat.” tuff that shone 
“Halt there! I will ask a third time: Checker Babu, But suddenly remembering, he faced the broad x He ed up a handful. Some of it escaped |} 
i for the sake of God's trutl vi you file the hawsers the west, bowed, knelt by the door } a » 1 | and went trund y ecg Ist to the 
which bind this boat to her landi Mecca began those prayer hich are due before suns« Silver?” 
The swarthy Brahman hesitated, cringed, then flung out Then he rose again to hunt for his supper. In the Vulture Silver rupees la his hand; broad and ee 
his hands in a gesture of impudence bow among disordered bales he found a cu ird where ene f Ca ta 
Pooh!" he ed You have been drean Idid Checker Babu had stored magnificent food e, brea He dr ed t ’ the 
nothing of the If the } t re Wor t natu cold chop or two of kid le ghee, mango ind a plate Ah! ne 
ral friction by wear and tear of rubbing, my dear chap!’ heaped with fish curry A candle also stood in a cup « money! The et his candle ‘ 
rin Cowrie Da Ne 1 0 the pre } 
1 ilited f et I chn ‘ 
Babu,” he de re rro You are } 
“I pave 1 thre hance ' \ ‘ 
{ Dea he rut < Go Three He t i t 
times you lie All me t i I ( ( er Ba 
eel sick of the lherefore I shall » 1 eo é ‘ 
begin wit! ou no F ifire a large < 
bullet through the i! onyour ‘ x ed ‘ ‘ 
forehead. I ‘ | 
The bal houte lung his Whoa ; - 
| vered, turned | drew | ! ! Noon ‘ W 
own aga ind holding them r i ‘ ’ ) 
i ‘ t tne white r t OX ea ( 
hot contre ted whateve might { erioot tf 0 é 
1 ed i ‘ 
te!” he groaned hutting Ding ‘ l 





both eyes and trembling. “Fate! 


] was a thief! 


Silence I llowed. Then some- I ire ‘ 
thing boomed through the dart , = 

paces of the Vulture It was no 

ihe Up the bow ! core ol mi 


bales fell rumbling, while a broken 


hawser writhed and walloped 























| 
among them like an angry python. castaw ext 1 
Thesunlight all ran forward to flood oe a of ¢ > 
: ‘ aa 
’ 
do he t ‘ ‘ 
the red ed ‘ 
j nung sta i 
‘ { T ! ‘ ‘ 
; 
| not ar ‘ 
} 1m 
’ 
| i tine ] t 
’ 
i h he} er se 
| , ‘ 
| : : | 
Live et 
al j 
thumping. Then the old warehouse gle 
i t ilk became quiet from et i to end, ‘ y 
The sun, now lowering to set, came r | 
through the wrong doorway; while 
: panorama of gol len huts and cool He le the 7 
green fig trees—the village—went N 
lowing dreamily by in the wrong ‘ he re ‘ 
lirection. The Vulture, end for othe . 
end, had torn free and away. ‘ garde 
The Dog’s brother remained eat treasure ‘ 
{ quite calm through all this trans ‘ 





formation. “One of Many Such Falls; But This, Alias, the End!"’ Continued on Page 49 
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RSONAL ASPECTS OF TEE 
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The Northeast Bedroom of the White House, Used as a Guest Chamber The Fameus East Room of the White House 
LTHOUGH I had met, in a pleasant and almost though often sincere, criticism of the unfriendly to which I The crusade of the last decade against the power of corporate 
intimate way, several presidents, I never entered had become hardened might not have discovered some real influence and money in polities, and in state and national 
the White House before my incumbency that I did ground for serious consideration. government, properly roused the people and effected great 
t have a feeling of awe, as if I were in an atmosphere When I laid down the office on the fourth of March I reform. It was followed during my administration by a 
lifferent from that of other mansions, however magnifi- ended an official career of continuous public service of aftermath of what was assumed by political Washingto 
ent. Somehow | had the sensation of being in the pres- twenty-six years, in which the responsibilities of my suc- to be a condition of poy r hysteria, in which unfounded 
ence of the whole American people whose sovereignty was cessive offices became more and more heavy. During that attacks upon public men were as much encouraged ar 
for the time being represented in the person of their chief time I was inclined to think that a nervous system was welcomed as the lodging of complaints in Venice with the 
igistrate, and housed in the dignified but simplestructure lacking in me; but upon leaving office, for two or three Council of Ten. Exaggeration was the vogue and reputa 
that they had reared for his residence. And when I came weeks I was made aware of the existence of nerves in a tions were besmirched by merest hearsay of witnesses whose 
president I could not but observe the feeling of positive and acute way. It was not until this reaction had oath would have had no weight in a court of justice. | 
respect for the office in all — the friendly, the unfriendly and ceased that I came to realize what a tremendous official one House or the other, some committee chairman, anxiou 
lifferent- which manifested itself in both manner _ responsibility had been lifted from me. I felt like a boy out for political prominence, moved an investigation. 
i language Of course there were some whose vociferous of school. I have not gotten over that feeling yet. 
ense of universal equality was so exigent that they erred Party is essential in carrying on effective government in sovernment by Investi io 
bit on the other side a republic, but the party spirit sometimes manifests itself — = acapdion 
it was a common assumption that the president was gen in unprofitable and disagreeable ways. The disposition to HE press assisted with headlines and the chase for sensa 
rall irrounded by his cabinet and other friends having make capital through congressional investigation, by par- tion wason. The actual cost and theserious interference 
fl | relation to him, who spoke in honeyed accents, and tisan methods of bringing out evidence against political withthe executive business of the ds partments were entirel 
lid not present with truth the foibles, defects and mistakes opponents, and the creation of a false atmosphere in the disregarded if only there was a chance of hitting some 
I mduct and policy. Cabinet officers and other mem- press, with the hope that somebody's reputation may be shining mark. Some congressmen thought it possible to 
ers of the administration were of course anxious for its injured, was an ugly phase of party or factional zeal. supervise and control the executive conduct of the gover 
‘ ind identified themselves with ment by such committee investigations 
o that they were as prone to explain and by giving limelight-seeking wit 
! defend what the administration | ; . ] nesses an opportunity for flights of 
had done as if they had done it them imagination in irresponsible criticist 
elve But was not true that theun of official acts In the calm of histor 
avorable view of others did not reach cal review it will be hard to und ar 
Lhe president I had candid friends and how the time of Congress could have 
there were also those who were not been consumed in hearing such stuff 
friends, but who were also candid. I and in dignifying it by discussing 
ound that the day of the thick-and It is a common saying that the 
4 thin support of a party press had gone President of the United States ha 
by. Newspapers were more or less more power than any ruler in Europe 
endly, but even so-called administra His powers are exceptional in number 
” papers from time to time took and degree. How these powers are 
‘ irein showing their independence restricted, in what respect discretior 
looking askance at various acts of is widest, and a comparison of these 
the administration powers with those exercised by chief 
magistrates in other lands, would 
Presidential Responsibility constitute an interesting chapter. But 
that 1s not tne subject of this article 
7 presidency imposes an uncon- The common saying which I have 
ious but heavy burden and strain quoted conveys the idea that the presi 
the incumbent. He and _ his dent has arbitrary authority, a wide 
il e in the greatest publicity. and absolute discretion in conferring 
ihat is unavoidable rhe same fierce personal favors, and the opportunity 
light that beats upon a throne beats to gratify a love of power. The trut! 
them. lL am not sure that in | is that my burdens came soon to be 
t n respects it is not often more so great that I was occupied with the 
Lerine Ihe presidet Is ultimately difficylties that obstructed my prog 
responsible for everything that is done ress toward useful results and not 
the government, and he knows it. | with contemplation of the opportunit 
| got accustomed to it in a sense, but I to work out my personal will. 
ever picked up a newspaper, I never Public opinion was the strongest 
glanced at the headlines, that I was OS ED ieee restraint of my action. To this I de 


yt concerned lest the indiscriminate, The State Dining Room ferred as far as I could conscientiously. 
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en I ised on igno- 
r é rmat In such 
ha re ry wt i snow me to 
a i e future public oy n would 
istain me I g sense responsibil 
he ¢ ‘ vat n? n 1 the 
opu e power®rs 0 ne t n. My 
t S ¢ e ur it he benefit 
ry es, to I 1g been accus 
, " } » te e pror t and 
ere g MI as o their possible 
offs meer wee 
1} th I re erve a | ] 
T i t i Pirie t i ‘ 
ppe ees e « e Trea yr g phases ol ] 
lential I LU 
The presicde a e head of the party that elected 
, , nd feels that he s} ha ower mmen- 
irate with this re In the opening of his 
ministration his prestige as a par leader, the 
itronage he has to ense, the impression that 
e people are bel i hin i the hesive power of il 
1esire lor continued party success unite the congres- 
1 members of his party in support of his legislative ! 
pro] Asa pre ( Lan tratio wears or 
however, all the element f} power and influence 
e something « he eight i new es appear 
nat creat lag ? gtner mbes o! his ow! r ‘ 
party, ¥ h are heightened | ‘ e political and the 
persor i I tmet Phe he would like means — - -~ ——_—-—— —__—___ execu e and leg alive ranches and bring i 
' ) me a leg e progr in which he Door From East Room to Main Corridor peration that makes for affirmative a U 
iid have a strong initiative. I think that it would must be a party government, if it is to be be 
€ a goo ) A i require heads of the depart di ite 3 greater tl fe » the i ig ment by groups or factio heone me 
me 1 ron the ( gress, to discuss legis- ist Republican adn tration, succeeding, as it did, one aj} tive policy, the other negation or futile n mise 
it nand to a wer lest 2. This would enable the i ex I'he lemocrat rt l y ali ti im not ending to ex ‘ " i 
. tion to } ernment eeds constantly to tinue in possession of the gove of w s being done on its me But I hope I enoug 
before Congres ( ess could keep itself promptly ence Mr. W ym and I restige ofa ere believer our representative tem « 
edo rt ect to the exe itive depart- il to ied Iccess ] nere gove ment to acquie e i the ldgment « Lhe + ‘ 
ments. This change ould be made Dy an act of Congress. lore, embraces the caucu . tem with avidity. Those expre ed in a national election and to wish to see t 
who would struggle and resist d pline are frowned uy idgment faithfully carried into law and execut 
Difficulties of the Administration not only by their felloy ( gress but by their t I the result, the parties will doubtless go to the , 
uents. Senators are! elected by the state Mr. W t and discuss the wisdom of the policies promised a 
= will of course differ, | it it seems to me that on ipies sucn a } 1 t 1ivantage that fear that he exe ite ind invite a consideration of then n the r 
. I pite of my large majoritic I yvember, 1908, I may appeai to the jx | & State against a recaicitrant the event 
came into the presidency March 4, 1909, under conditionsin Democratic senator who deserts the caucus and the adn 
the Republican party that made any controlling leadership istration is controlling. A similar effect is produced in the " 
he redemption of platform pledges and the mainte House. 
e of party disci e most difficult. The two divisions Never before, in its recent history certainly, has the 
in the arty after fifteer Democr exe i h self-contr It due to } 
one much preferred the circumst ‘ Mr.W n’s masterful personalit He 
‘ 1 e of part icce and attitude I he | VS W he wishe i, sec 
pledge As I lool cK up ond, he is de I t gre ind tf par ISSO te are t 
1 of those pledges were fulfilled and so much legisla- convinced of both fact Of course criticism, threats of ‘ 
tion was put upon the statute book. The record of the insurgency, and profanity under the breath are present i r 
events of t is not yet been the Democratic lobbies, and prophets are t few who he 
I ed; but full redict that the brea £ sor But I th t ‘ 
a le and will be The people, or at least the rank and file of his part 
preserved f rian. sympathize with the President. They are pleased with } nN 
he " n is really very success in putting his measures through. The members ¢ sure 
differs fr tion at the begir the opposite party may, and generally do, disapprove } 
y has been out of economic and finat ai policies, Dut they do not ask or 
wer to victory. The welcome ob it tion to one ter 
atronage it und xisting law and custom he has to who knows on to note the 
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“"2'll Do Two Operations for Appendicitis for You for Fifteen Hundred Dollars’ 


that William Wise was born old, 
a one of innumerable slanders 
begotten of his habits. All his habits consisted of not 
He never learned how to doit. His boy- 
sordid and he early acquired a hatred 

more like an obsession than like a trait. 
In Wall Street, where he wasa banker, his penuriousness was 


EOPLE used to 


but that was only 


per ding mone, 
hood was hard and 


t poverty that was 


otorious. Every miser-yarn that anybody ever told any- 
where was bound to reach Wall Street and there be saddled 
on William Wise. He didn't like it, and to get even with 
his calumniators he saved his money while they spent 
tnetr Thus they were bound to come to him, in time, for 
more time 


Nobody really 


hated him, but nobody could like him. 
such as man makes who 
contracts and insists upon others doing the same. 
to excuses is often called a flint-heart. Justly 
that kind of deafness has nobody to love 
with whom affection is apt to 
People were heard to say that William 
But then people say so many things 


His enemies 


keeps hi 


were merely any 


or not, aman with 
im except 
hpecome a } 
W ise 


hat nobody 


his own wife 
abit. 
loved his wile. 

| believes anything, much less a nice thing 
a feliow | 
morning at breakfast Mrs. Wise complained of a 
iin. Willis and then he 
ent to his office. When he returned in the evening she 
it in the middle of the night she told 
m the pain was worse. Without any grumbling what 


hout 
One 


imal 

m told her to take some medicine, 
l not mention it; b 
was very stingy he was also a very just 


and the hot 


In the eve 


ind gave her some paregoric 
ag. The next morning she was better. 
Her evident suffering so moved Wise 
he toid her out and out that if she was 
would call the doctor \ 


he instantly improved, for she 


ne was worse, 
no better on 
this meant five 
had lived all her 
ihim. At all events she succeeded in holding back 
her groans until morning. 
he did not go down to breakfast with him. That upset 
babies seem 


Indeed he 


m, for he was one of those men who even a 

xed habits and an inflexible routine 

elephoned to the doctor to call during the day. 
A special visit wa 


have f 


s usually made the excuse for more 
Mr. Wise was willing to suit the 


in one visit, hence 


aocvor onvermence, 

He went downtown to his Wall Street office and forgot 

about the wife of his youth who was suffering. In the 
physician, Doctor Wyman, 

Mrs. Wise had appendicitis. 

*What must I do?” he asked, in the helpless perplexity 

suddenly confronted by a domestic crisis. 


rly afternoon the family 


telephoned to him that 
of a man 


Come home. She has to be operated on.” 
“Operated?” It was plain from his tone of voice that he 


wk to 


a doubt 


give notice when she heard the news. 
She must be operated on—and the 


expected the 


Beyond 


ooner the better.” 
Well. er the market is very Will it be all right 
| don’t go home until after three?” 
“It isn’t a matter of life and death this minute. Of 


irse the sooner she is operated on the better she will be 
le to stand it, because her strength has not been sapped 
the prolonged pain and the inflammation.” 

‘hen an hour or two more or less won't make any 
Wise, if you want to save your wife’s life you'd 
omething else besides make money!” And the 


Mr 


ry physician 
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Save his wife's life? Lydia die? 
The house and no Lydia? After 
thirty-five years together he 
couldn’t visualize a Lydialess ex- 
He must her life! 
Money was money, but life was life! 
The appendicitis was an act of God. 
It seemed unnecessarily € 
but that was habit with most such 
acts. But he would pay whatever 
it was necessary to pay. Yes, he 
would! 

As soon as the stock market 
3P.M.—he went home. He 
found poor Mrs. Wise in bed with 
an ice pack over her appendix and 
a trained nurse in charge. 

The sight of the young woman 
angered him. There was an 
lent whiteness about her dress that 


istence. 


Save 


xpensive, 


closed 


Inso- 


made him see red dollar-signs ail 
over her. That snowy spotlessness represented laundry 
work and expense, and her plump pink cheeks proved the 
habitual use of good food—at some patient's husband's 
expense. He did not wish trained nurses to be dirty. But 
there was cleanliness, and there was also an arrogant exhibi- 





tion of germlessness that was like buying candy in a fancy 
box that was not quite fancy enough to keep afte rthe candy 
was gone and yet represented an utterly unnecess 
per cent surcharge. There are people who buy 
goods on Fifth Avenue. Fools! 

He turned his disapproving eyes from tl 
rassed young woman in wasteful white and as 

“How do you feel, Lydia?” 

Perhaps the poor woman detected the disapproval in hi 





f 
| j 
Kea: 


voice and womanlike felt it was caused by another woman. 
She knew it cost money to have the trained nurse, but 
Doctor Wyman had done it without consulting She 
never before had 
She said, her voice a trifle fainter than when she 
it to speak to the nurse: 

“ Ver-y—sick. William!” 

He didn’t know what to say. He suddenly felt faint and 
cold and benumbed and a bit sickish. It all 

He groped in the air for some- 


thing to say that concerned her, because he realized that he 
was selfishly thinking of his trouble when 


expense to him. 
used 


been an unnecessary 


last 


seemed so 


unnecessary, so upsetting! 


he ought to be 
thinking of her. 
“Much pain?” 


So he said doubtfully: 


Mrs. Wise, poor stricken thing, was intelligent and a 
woman. She moaned. Then she moaned again. After 
which she exhaled faintly: ‘ Yes.” 

As a matter of fact the ice had deprived her of the 


certainty that there was pain. 

“Well!” said William Wise and shook his head. Thirty- 
five years! Thirty-five year ! No woman with whom you 
have lived that long has any 
moral right you 
suffer! 

“Well!” 


The sick woman, lying in 


to make 
he said again. 


the shadow of death, recog- 
nized the psy hological mo- 
ment. She instantly closed 
her eyes! 

Presently her lips moved. 

“William!” whis- 
pered, so low that he barely 
heard her. 

“W-well?”’ hestammered 
huskily. 

Again her lips moved. 
This time he did not hear 
her. He stooped. 

“Wh-what is it, Lydia?” 
he whispered in turn. 

“I'm sick!" she 
breathed. No more. Her 
eyes were closed. It made 
him think of death. Thatis 
the way—paie, with her 
eyes closed—she would 
look, if they didn’t operate. 

“Lydia, you've got to be 
operated on.” He thought 
of the expense, and then 
the thought of his thought 


she 


very 
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, 
so shamed him that said in a ‘ 
determined tone, intended self- 
reproachfully: “You've got to! 

RALEIGH ‘Very —well— William,”’ she 
acquiesced feebly. 
‘You'll be all right then,”’ he assured her. 
“Do you—want me to—William?” She opened her 

eyes with an effort; and then the lids fell back—of the 

own weight, it seemed. 

“Ido! I do!” he cried. Then ina v 
tion he repeated feverishly: “I do! Id 

“Very—w ” She couldn't finish; but it would be 
as he wished. 

He kissed her forehead and then » straightened and 

glared defiantly at the insolently attired nurse. He walked 

quik kly out of the room to telephone to Doctor Wyma 

and bumped against the physician, who was coming in. 

The doctor read the nurse’s report, took Mrs. Wise’s 
pulse, asked a few questions and went out, followed by 
Mr. Wise. 

“Well?” asked Mr. Wise. 

“Operation!’’ answered Doctor Wyman. 

“Here in the house?” 

“No, we can move her to the hospi 

“Well,” objected Mr. Wise, thir he 

would have to Spe nd going to the he ind 

also of the expense, “it’s rather inconv t 

like her to be away irom the hous 

‘It’s better for her in the hospital. 

““She’s never happy except in her ow: 

“And it’s cheape  w terruy] ted Doctor W yman. 

“Well, just as you say,”’ hastily said Mr. Wise. And to 

show he was not thinking rT the expense he a ided 7a ) 

know best.” 

“Have you any surgeon ir nd that you would like 

to have?” asked Dox W a , 

“T never used one,”’ said Mr. Wise. “‘I want a good one 

“T know a doze There’s Doctor Jewett of the Cath- 

olic Hospital, Doctor Lake of the Lutheran, Ellsworth of 

the Baptist and Doctor Sussman of the Hebrew Hospital 

All first-class men.”’ 

“And er what is the usual fee? 

“The usual fee’’—-Doctor Wyman, knowing that Mr 
Wise was a man of wealth, spoke u tier tly —*‘is all the 
think they can get.” 

Mr. Wise flushed ar grily. 

‘That is an imposition! There ought to be a tariff fix 
by law i 

“All surgeons,”” agreed Doctor W ymar placidly “are 
highway robbers. I envy them every time I see their bills.” ! 

‘Highway robbers!’ repeated Mr. Wise. 

‘Well, you yourself are a Wall Street man.” 1 


‘Yes, but if we dared to 
the public 1 
: The public 





director you of ernme 
action in regulating rates, and also huve insisted on the 
legitimacy of charging all the traffic can bear.” 
That's different Then Mr. Wise ha ch ed t 
ibject t is y Have ou an hoice locto 


“Does This Hurt? 
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‘No. All are first-class men. I hap to kr 


Jewett best. We were il Colle 


ge toge lea ( ‘ t x 
“Is there anybody else besides those ) entioned a bn een ‘ 
“Qh, yes; there are hundreds of surgeons. You can get For William Wise truthfu e] \W 

it done r e} red, pe eve or one hundred W Wis ) 

D rey ‘Ts L mat « ] b j D t ‘ ett 
‘It isn’t considered a capital operation nowadays. is it lisgust was so plain that W im Wis . 
‘O} n t’s ver simple But the - 43 eda ‘ 


) é eral expenses ; 
can comfort urself e re { r é é 
thought tl she was ope ed ‘ ¢ ! I ise me ‘ y \ ‘ 
oO ould ge t eo ) e 

Doctor Wy rebuked Mr. Wise , g penurious ; ette , 
dignity of a man who has bee | i i We ' > 
ing of the che es B i mg ge Is 5 $100 
everywhere else he highe ¢ ‘ t nece It Mr. W Lb | } 

. 

men whose fees $5t 








directory le s Do W I ) t é iy : i ‘ 
better pi vut e pre I ” ¢ lewe t I I 
Telepho e me whet ug so iv else T he How Mr. Wise ‘ ‘ 
f yw r office nere to re t G v \ 

Rankling ler the ist is D> rW I t 
Mr. Wise tel ed Doct lewe é Ast People Got So That They » : 
price was for an operation for appendi ] as! a \ i Phe he ided She Turned Pate When They Saw Him Coming 
bad case, Mr. Wise explained, and added that he v ct e} tr that , Ye \ 

g ior a Irier OSt ishe t s é \\ ‘ 
be me nec. to p 4 ‘ } Ml ' . | 
shom to ge ‘ , Mr. W 
One tho s Doct Jewe rang ‘ 

Mr. Wise the ute D> e, I Do you gu we ‘ é é . 
worth and S ed $1000 enged Mr. W 
Doctor Sussr said $250 ‘ ‘ We ‘ ‘ $ 
qualific elf ‘ ( } 

Mr. Wise In W LD t W ‘ | ss 
of Columbia e ( ; , 

é vere r c ‘ r re ( ( G i 
ess me ( re T t le é é ‘ i ‘ t ( 2 x ~ i Y, 

i ‘ it tne » i f ‘ i é 
Ne } Wi Notl The Fresh | I'r Mr. Wise had ent bus ‘ W S H | as he 
by making e exp ! R i ‘ P 
F ty ¢ ‘ of e Ss ky ‘ ‘ ( | 
nat ! B ese weal ‘ ‘ 1 et e. W he 

é t pe , a ‘ t ‘ : é t There 
’ jerers. t} ‘ } t wr whe ‘ hye i ‘ M \\ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; r 
He tiptoe ) ell | f é ‘ 
ner the ule é I d60 ¢ ( W 
Hush-sh-sh! 1 th f fg er to he oste i hefted it t Mr. W t the 
He took anot k at , ; \ , hing els 1 good t 

e she as bre g ¢ Oo ) G € [ ‘ lot ‘ f ext rye ‘ 

1 out of the house D ‘ ‘ 0 ew J r r ] me $ ‘ e be r 
he co l ed himse < t ( t I ul the ! | t t 

eSSA t ) t : | ould take ope é r mn oake he nex } \l ye 

f \ eT t it ‘ S40 ar ! ‘ t é ‘ ‘ ible th 
or $2400 I \ g i $24 ) He "W Wise told hir ‘ he ‘ 
A wing hree |} l gid yur head ) ) ‘ ‘ ‘ 
bstal g fro he holi ‘Not 1 ‘ | give he ‘ l le t 

rgeon ¢ e § 00,000 pe e ¢ ‘ t ve I her ye l'r i \ W ise | } 
lent of he ‘ ‘ “o Ss] pr tnt { " 

Da em! Mr. W M.1 é ‘ 
tings Da em! Is I \ H 

He arrived he office , ' loing he 
amo rg New } ' e life } H ‘ 

ere \ x ”) in 

My wife,” } ' 
ibout the | t i} At Wi ‘ ‘ 
t Tt ao or I 4 t ‘ Ne ‘ ’ ‘ 
in oper ) S ) here \ ‘ ! ‘ 
no hurr for Jewe I Ise N > “) | moh 

ere ar ! t ‘ ‘ ! ‘ | 
Jewett sat dowr ( 
“Who is your } i H ‘ ' 
“Doctor Wyma ‘ ke 
“Good man! iffirmed the great \ 
Ke th a look ol rt elle I ( | 
gratulation. They a ) it } 

He thinks she » be one ot 

) But ! : 
‘Very cor etent man! Ay 
Jewet lrow! nh de 
consider. He says you are the b i] , 
New York 
The best 1 i t e¢ re ex ed 
Wyman and I were chu ollege.’ 
But there is. of co e. the co : 
Wise look« nxio t De ir 
ind Doctor Jewett looked appraisingly at 
Mr. Wise. Uncle William did 0 
prosperous. Nosuit of clothes « ico r ! 
ey truthful impre ‘ alter the seve t { M ) ead 
seaso o é M W ise 
“ What is your busine Doctor 2 rude , ind put it in } et 
s _ _ ’ 
Jewett ae } 
I ork downto 


He Suddenty Fett Faint and Cold and Benumbed and a Bit Sickish 











ft ent and, taki g oul a por ket chec kbook, he filled 
a check for fifteen hundred dollars. 

Doctor Jewett read it, saw the signature and yelled: 
What? Are you William Wise?” 
| am! iid William Wise with dignity. 

lewett frowned and then laughed and extended his hand. 


" su certainly got a bargain. If you 
i told me your name I would have charged you $5000.” 
I thought! That’s what I thought!” 


We ro up to the house and see your wife”; and it 

all Jewett could do to keep from telling Mr. William 

wi ire he ought to prolong Mrs. Wise’s 

‘ he agreed to go to Reno after the operation. 

On the next morning at ten Mrs. Wise was operated on, 
for the first time in thirty-seven years her husband 

ed to be at his dingy office at 9 A.M. He loved his wife. 

ip in Wall Street till after eleven. 





Eixa twelve days later Mr. William Wise, who had 
‘ wT greatly about his wife, ceased to worry 
t her. She returned to her house. 





(in the next day he began to worry again, this time about 
option. It had eighteen days to run. Still, in a big 


like New York there ought to be no permanent scarcity 

1d appendice Of course he had to look among people 
vould not hesitate to pay $1000 for not having it. 

He went about it systematically. After all his letters he 





the stenographer add a neat little postscriptum: 


I feel so grateful that my wife was safely operated on by 
the eminent surgeon, Dr. George B. Jewett, that I feel it 

olemn duty, in case you or any of your family should 
happen to be stricken with appendicitis, of either the acute 
the recurrent type and few people are free from the 

danger- to say that you must not dream of having 
body but the greatest surgeon in the world operate 
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It will not cost more than an ordinary practitioner charges. 
If you speak to me I shall personally see to it that your 
surgeon’s bills will not exceed $1000. Don’t wait until it is 
too late. Do it now! 


Pe ople who had long regarded William Wise asa dried-up 
old skinflint felt ashamed. Some of them went so far as 
to apologize to him. All agreed it was perfectly wonder- 
ful what the love of a good woman will do in the way of 
humanizing a man. But nobody came forward to sacrifice 
his appendix. 

William Wise went a day or two afterward to a meeting 
of the directors of the East Coast United Telegraph Com- 
fee was a shining 





pany. He never missed a meeting; the f 
ten-dollar gold piece. After the business of the meeting he 
overheard Montague Howell complain to Sam Carpenter 
of a rather sharp pain in his lung. 

“What? Pain?” said Wise eagerly. “Where? Point it 
out tome!" He looked hopefully. 

“Here!” and Howell tapped his third rib. 

“Oh, no,” said Wise decidedly. “You haven't got 
pain there. It is ‘ 

‘I tell you I have! 
proved it by coughing. 

“Ouch!” he yelled. 

“No!” said Wise positively. “It’s a little lower than 
that. You think it’s up there, but it’s lower. It’s like the 
toothache. It spreads. It will fool the layman.’ 

The suggestion of pain worked—as usual. Howell felt 


insisted Howell indignantly. He 


the pain lower. 

‘You're right!” he admitted. 

“ Appendicitis!”’ declared William Wise. 

“Wh-what?” said Howell, and turned pale. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ sneered Samuel Carpenter. “I was oper 
ated for it last year. The appendix is here!” And he 
proudly showed them. 
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William Wise, who felt he was losing a customer, said to 


the stricken man: “Sit down, old fellow! 


stand. It’s bad for the—-er—adhesion!” 

Howell sat down and grimaced as he felt a sharper twinge 
than usual. Wise saw the corroboration, but betray 
no personal triumph. Instead he said very impressively 
driving in his words by hammering the atmosphere wit! 
a rigid finger in front of Howelli’s face 
“The only man who can do it right is George B. Jewett.”’ 
‘Best there is,” admitted Carpenter. “‘He operated or 


You mustn't 











me. Charges like the deuce.” 

Wise felt very grateful to Carpenter. But when he 
spoke it was with hot indignation: 

“When it comes to life it pays to get the best. You 
can’t take chances. Now here is McBurney’s point. Does 
this hurt?” and he jabbed his forefinger nearly nine inches 
into his fellow director’s side—exactly four inches from 
McBurney’s point. 

‘You bet!” gasped Howell. 

The skeptical Carpe nter said: “That's too high.’ 

“No,” said Wise, who had read up, “some appendices 


tt 


are abnormally long. They are the worst. That’s Jewett’s 





itee he won't 





strong point. He isn’t dear at all. I'll guar: 
charge you over $2000; perhaps $1500 
“I paid only * began Carpenter, who was a meddler. 
““Maybe I can get it for you for $1000. Nobody can 
beat that,"’ and he glared at Carpenter, the 
“If you decide today I can let you have it-—I can see 
Jewett and fix it up so he won’t soak you. A man has a 


nfernal bear! 


right to get the best, but that is no reason he shouldn't try 
to get it done reasonable. I tell you what I'll do: If he 
charges you more than a thousand, I'll make up the 

ference out of my own pocket. You give me a thousand 
flat and I'll settle with Jewett!” and he glared at Carpenter 
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How Codperating Competitors Prevent Waste and Correct Trade flbuses 


; 
GS 
r MRADE abuse have brought on the 
mirth-throe by which more than 


one modern business association 


has been forced into being. Probably 


it not wide of the mark to say that 
a ule gy cnused by bad trade 
practice rather than calm and con 


furnished the 


mmediate compulsion for organized 


eamwork in almost every industry now 
ler progres ive association organiza 
thor but tne mean adopted to relic ve 


ithe pain of the galling trade abuse has 


t causes where it has been 





istently applied leveloped into a 
‘ ‘ 


permanent measure rr renovating and 
iilding the whol tem of the 


The start of the National Association 
f Paint Manufacturers is a clear case 
point Before an association was 
thought of in this industry a shifty and 
ourceful salesman tried to sell an 
jurate dealer a stock of paints. 


I should like to buy your goods, all 





right aid the dealer, “‘ but you can see 
or yourself that my shelves are loaded 
vith goods from your competitor's 
house I do not think they are as 


“i as vours, but | cannot take on a single gallon more 


until L get rid of this lot of the other fellow’'s stuff.” 
Or was the quick comeback of the salesman, who 
the ma iy of house and took responsibilities 


would shoulder today, “1 will fix 
hat all right. You just ship those goods to us and we will 

ke them off your hands at just what you paid for them. 
We will stand the freight besides. We know that when you 


few travell 


at 


have once handled a line of our goods you will stick with 


year after year. We shall lose a little money on the 
original transaction— but we will make a permanent cus 
mer out of you. It just an investment to back our 


faith in our own goods 

‘his ready turn of the salesman took the dealer off his 
feet and the transaction was put through as proposed. The 
alesman smiled over the clever trick he had played and 
smiled agsin when he figured out the plan by which he 





“I Have Turned That Expense Into an Income of About Six Thousand Dollars"’ bach 


would dispose of the stock of competitive goods he had 
acquired. <A little later an advertisement was put out by 
the house for which he traveled advertising these goods 
for sale at a bargain price and explaining—by implica- 
tion—that they had been acquired from a dealer who had 
supplanted them with a stock of Neverfade paints. Here 
was a way of handing the competitive house a knock that 
would become the talk of the whole paint trade! 

It did. Incidentally it started a practice that gained 
momentum with each retaliation and spread through prac- 
tically the whole industry. The shrewd dealer was quick 
to see in it a means of replacing his shopworn stock, his 
dusty cans and his soiled labels with freshly dressed goods. 
The manufacturer’s weapon was turned against himself as 
well as against his competitor, and trading back became as 
popular with the dealers as with the manufacturers — more 
popular, in fact, because the manufacturers finally woke 


* os 
5 





to see that the whole industry was being 

demoralized by this shifty practice 
“No manufacturer,” declares a 

veteran of those bushwhacking days, 


felt any certainty as to who were 


customers. Because he had tod iy solid 
a dealer a stock of his paints wa ) 
guaranty that they would remain in | 

hands until disposed of to consumers 


Tomorrow or next week they might be 





advertised for sale at grea 


reduced 





prices. Of course each house had 
few customers who would stand without 
hitching and who were too longheaded 


to lend themselves to so piratical a pra: 








tice as this; but those who wor 
out against the competitive pressure 
of such a system of buccaneering were 
carce 


“Of course there was only one 


by which manufacturers could meet the 
train imposed by so demoralizing 

warfare—and that was by debas 

their product. I will not say that all of 
them did this— for some did net — but I 
do insist that it became a fairly 
fashionable method of checkmating the 
ading mania. This was an easier 





thing to get away with in paints than it 
would have been in most other lines—easier then, by far 
than it would be now, when paints are subjected to closer 
scientific scrutiny than was applied in those days. Just a 
the trading-back practice was peculiar to the paint trade 
so this product was especially susceptible to debasement 
without immediate detection.” 

This practice might have persisted for many years long: 
perhaps had not the eyes of the trade been jarred ope 
by the failure of two large concerns in the Middle West 
These failures aggregated more than half a million dollars 
and gave the industry a wholesome shock. Certain leaders 
in it rubbed their eyes and exclaimed: 

“This is what the rest of us will come to shortly unless 
we get together and strangle the backtrading abuse and 
agree on civilized rules of warfare.” 

An association was formed to meet this special emer- 
gency —and did meet it most effectively; but the correction 
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“You Just Ship Those Goods to Us and We Will Take Them Off 


Your Hands at Just What You Paid for Them" 
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How the Woolen Men Got Together 
gees but tireless man, who might have been named 
4 Jacob Hands— but was not—entered the trade, bought 
conservatively and met his bills when due. He gave family 
references at the outset that were plausible enough to 
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fy the credit departments of the n 
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DO gie-handed, to enforce its correction Cones 


e knitter on the basis of a two 


When the manufacturers formed an association and 


ere frequently brought together in a friendly discussion 
of the problems affecting the whole industry, they began 
© compare experiences on the matter of the tare varia- 
f their ir this led to a ystematic investiga- 

f the subject, with the result that in some cases the 

‘ found tot é stretched itself to eleven per cent. 

he manulacturer I li association then dec ided 

t trade abuse had been too long tolerated and that 
time for them to get what they paid for—not five 

er cent to eleven per cent less than they were entitled 
As a consequence the association, acting as a body, 

f ished their yarn-buying on a net basis—and 
the n facturers to see and recognize the 
reasonableness of tl jemand. No individual manufac- 
er had beer bie t said, to force this recognition, 

1 certainly the smailer manufacturer was unable to 
ecure the correction of this long-standing abuse. It took 


this reform. 
tion teamwork the hosiery and under- 


gether to force 
Thanks to associ 


association now get exactly 


ir manulacturers in the 


hat they pay for—at least so far as their yarns are con 
cerned And in forcing thi reform the knitters had the 
Operation of tne be pinner Conterence committees 


of the sociatio®s worked together to uproot the 


two a 


Recently this questio of the correction of trade abuses 


inder discussion with a 
used by garment makers. 


, certain manufacturer who 


makes a special machine 

Chat is rather a sore point with me,” he laughed 
“eanecially this morning I have good reason to know 
that the ide association does correct one abuse at least 


that of varying prices for the same article. The re are very 


plausible reasons why we seem obliged sometimes to sell 


mac } ine to one 
get from others. What those reasons are I need not explain 
re but the fact is that we do it when we feel that we 
patented and the standard price 


man for a lower price than we generally 


rr 
i ie 


go the class of men we sell to formed an 


ne this did t 


to matter, so 
The men we sold 





not seem 
concerned. 
ld competitive idea of keeping their 


far as our varying price was 
he old 
‘ves; but at last they began to thaw out, 

and talk over intimate 


nour 


e their suspicion of each 


irted 
association gathering Smith, an old 
hundred dollars for his 
that I had sold him a 
fifty dollars. The fact 
hundred dollars for a 
figure in the muss that this asso- 


other 


trouble—and not ar ago I 


learned tha 


who had | iid five 
d f 


undred and 


stomer 


machine, had lea om Jones 


machine for three | 
' 
i 


it Jones could not have paid five 


machine does not cut any 


has brought abo 
having Smith and all the others that have paid our 

indard price a rank inju . 
I have got to stand pat, so far as the past is 


ALOT it nv ears. I am in the position of 
lone 


tice 


“Of course 

eoncerned; but it is plain that there can be no more vary- 
g price o long as the men we sell to are in the same 
ociation and compare pri You cannot put over a 
lir cale of prices for the same identical article of a 


} 


neh of men who ina good live trade 


spite of all 


re rubbing elbow 


They will leak to each other in 


ocatlon 





heir promise it is in the air; in fact that is what an 

ociat 18 [or 1 you can't beat it either! I have to 
imit that, even {isi king me us much trouble right 
ow as Tam able to handle.” 


Side Lines That Become Parasites 


\' EW year wo a traveling salesman for a large whol 
rs sale grocery house entertained a friend of his boyhood. 
chum to understand how well he 


Naturally he wanted hi 


as getting on, and when the friend remarked on how gen 
the 


*And the best + 


rously house was furnished the salesman exclaimed: 
art of it is that there is hardly a good 
furniture in our home that has cost me a dollar. 
ld!” remarked the guest. “You must have 


s odd 
the background who is mighty fond of you. 


piece ol 


Perhaps your house has given you this furniture shower to 
ne its appre ition of services rendered?” 
“Well, no,” answered the salesman, “at least not 


All those pieces have come from manufacturers 
whose goods are handled by the house for 
vhich L travel—and by practically all houses in our line. 
Oh, there’s nothing sneaking or underhanded about it 

ill perfectly open and aboveboard! They offer premiums 


peciailre 


alesmen making records in the amount of their goods 
There's a big rivalry between the 
road and we go after these premiums hard.” 
the guest, ““where does the line in 
premiums are not offered get off? Do you not 


a given time 


‘But 


which these 


ymetimes forget.to push articles of that kind?” 
Well,” laughed the salesman, “‘we never forget to 
h the things that bring us good premiums on the 





“Stop It! Cork Itt That Vat is Leaking Dollars!" 





thatissure. Anditisa fact that our house har 


hundreds of articles which carry no premiums with them.” 


side 


Some two or three years later the same guest paid another 
visit to his salesman friend and asked: 

“How goes the premium game?” 

“Nothing doing!” 
there is a national 
waked up to the fact that the big manufacturers of grocery 
specialties were really getting away with the best efforts 


“You see, 
association of wholesale grocers, and it 


was the quick response. 


of the wholesale grocery salesm and other 





by premiums 





considerations. The chance to make something on the 
side is a powerful stimulus to sales effort. 
“The specialty manufacturers saw how this thing took 


hold and they kept pushing the consideration up 
until the chance on the side grew to be mighty alluring and 
rather overshadowed the The specialty 
prizes and subsidies rather blinded us to the fact that the 
best profits to the houses for which we traveled were often 


and up 


main chance. 


on goods that were not specialties and that carried no 
bonus or prize from a manufacturer. 

“When the members of the National Association of 
Wholesale Grocers take hold of a thing they pull together 
hard and something has to give way. They have shown us 
salesmen that the bonus practice is a trade abuse; that it 
is not fair to the specialty manufacturers as a whole, 
the wholesalers who hire us, or to the retailers who get 





loaded up with certain specialties simply because we are 
And the asso- 


now. 


overeager to get the manufacturer's bonus. 
ciation has the specialty bonus on the rur 

“There are some manufacturers and some salesmen who 
are not broad enough to see that it is a bad and unfair 
practice. 
on the quiet to the salesmen who will take it; 


These manufacturers still slide something over 
but the best 
manufacturers and the best salesmen are against it, and it 
will not be long before that trade abuse will be practically 
And I am glad of it. 

“At the start it looked good to me to see one piece of 


wiped off the map. 


another handed out to me without 


My income in furniture and bonuses of 


furniture after 
a dollar for it. 
every sort is less today than it was in the premium days; 
but my income in cash money from my own house is bigger 
and my standing with that house is a heap better. I 
have shifted my attack from the chance on the side to the 
That is the way with all the best men on 
the road in our line. They are strong for the new order of 
things. Now we are getting our income in plain open-faced 
pay for selling goods—pay from the house that 

not bribes for playing favorites among the manuf 
And it stands to reason that the specialty that « 
highest tips or bribes is the one in 
largest profit. The better the goods, the smaller the margin 


main chance. 


hires us, 








which there is the 





salesmen 
not when competition among specialty manu- 
Once 


move them 
facturers has been reduced to merit instead of tips. 
I did not see that, but Ido now. And the clean-uy } 
practice could never have been done by one wholesaler 
alone. The association, with all of the members pulling 
together, was the only power that could have put this thing 





over, 
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This vigorous national association of wholesale grocers 
is hot on the trail of other trade abuses and of practices 
it regards as abuses, whether or not they would be so 
conceded by the specialty manufacturers with whom 
differences exist. There can be no quibble, however, on 
the point that the selling of impure or of improperly 
branded goods is a trade abuse. The National Associa 
tion of Wholesale Grocers has declared itself consistently 
against this abuse. 

President Oscar B. McGlasson declares that 
the association was an hour old it sent to Theodore 
Roosevelt, then president of the United States, a tele 
gram urging the passage of the Pure Food Law, the 
And it followed this up by placing 
before the committees the information regarding thes 
trade abuses and the standardization of goods that could 








before 


before Congress. 


It declared 
that there was decided need of a sweeping campaign of 
housecleaning in the food line and that this could be 
most effectively done by Federal authority. 

“Give us a Federal law better than any state law now 
existing,”” was the plea of the association; ‘“‘and when it 
is passed it will become a model for all the states to fol 
low.”” It has so served, and forty states have formed 
their pure-food regulations on it. 

This association also did vigorous and determined work 
in pushing the National Compulsory Weights or Measurs 


hardly have come from any other source. 















sill to final passage in March, 1913. That this measu 
was a long advance step in industrial housecleaning is as 
certain as that association teamwork to be 
thanked for its passage. Within a few er tl 
Federal measure became a law seve | ed 
state laws close ly mode led on the Federal patter 
The results accomplished for the consumer by this k 
correction ol trade abuses are undenia! ot immense 
proportions. If the public gain from this one phase of 
business housecleaning could be stated in dollars and 
cents the figures would be little short of astounding. And 
there is no trade abuse of greater concern to the cor imer 
than that which operates t« pl ace in his hands foods tha 
are of debased quality that are misbranded or that are short 
in weig! t or measure 
Exan ples of the correction of trade abu es DV concerte | 
association action might be multiplied almost de ‘ 
but those cited will be ufficient to suggest the tact that the 
small abuse as well as the large is getting its just share 
attention, and that the codperative vacuum cleaner, 
form of the modern trade assox mn, is practically the o 
means thus far devised that has beer 1 entire 
industry of deep-seated and demoral abuse 





Consumers Benefited by Wastesaving 


_ it is well to remember that the killing of a trade 
abuse always registers an ethical gain for the industr 
concerned, and that the consumer is generally if not 
bly the one who stands the 


cost of trade abuses and benefit 


by their extermination. 























Next to measures that make for } igher moral standard 
in business practice, those that save waste must take fir 
rank in final va 1e to the whole pul lic The co imer ma 
not immediate ly get the full benefit of the actual savir Vv 
in some cases he ur itedly does not but there is good 
reason to believe that, as a rule and in the long run, he i 
benefited by nearly every examp re ne sa y 

That the typi al modern associ is efficie! the 
field of wastesa is in the correction of trade abuses will 
hardly be questioned by any person who |} come to 
chose contact with an associatior nich tt iriatio 
materials and processes are comparat vy smal 

The possibilities in this line of effort are not gener 
those first appeal to the members of an industr 
usually they are a later developm 0 e mutua 
fidence and the broader coéperative spirit that come to 
competitors alter they have tasted other benefits of team- 
work and have outgrown their original competitive dis 


trust. This is especi ily true of economies of 


economies of labor. To put either of these economies on a 


thorough, systematic and permanent basis throughout an 
industry, or a considerable part 


ation into 


of an industry, means 


a searching idividual manufacturing 






and of trade se 


~~ compet 
ot compe 


itive a t 
itive distrus 


Though various associations have clearly demonstrated 
systematic wast 1 efficiency methods can be 


esaving an 
maintained throughout their membership without the 
} ‘ ] f 


etrayal of secret processes or other exclusive trade advan- 
, z | 
tages, this close form nwork 18 not so common as 


might be wished; ar 

Probal 
well-organized 
today as the N 


secretary of this association called on 


. 7 } 
rally informal. 





America are prosecuting so 





>a campaign of wastesaving 
ional Canners’ Association. One d 


a large ca 





West whose methods were known to be efficient 


gressive. This man operated on a large scale and mait 
tained a laboratory for the study of wastesaving and 


by-product utilization problems. 
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I should like to vis ur plant,”’ telephoned the secre 
tary of the assoc tlo I wat to warn you I find 
that the asso ( s ymes first with me and that 
I am liable to < g I see for the benefit of yur 
competitors; so do not show me anything you wish to keep 
to yoursel! 

“Just wait there me the qu response ind I will 
send my ca r 1. You Ise a £g my place tor 
the benefit of a } the associ ) What the ca 

ng industr eeds to the me ) ol 8 poorest 
ind most backward member up to the k f the best 
IK wes tll De t er « t tisa ry 
You know one poor er, wit! i me ) irt the 




















more ad tage | helping to educate a } r canner into 
good methods than by Keeping to mys ill the good 
things I have be ible to dig out in 1 yrator and 
that as cost me ) derabile too 
rhe caller was ‘ t » the ind was 
shown h« e were being converted 
OV ible | pro 
Before I beg ex ¢ yy Sa e owner of the 
factory I w ! g t fourteen hundred dollars 
ear to pea \ ‘ i ( i N hat I have 
de ited the ie of the r ¢ age, I have 
turned that ense into or f about six thousand 
dollar As « lage ‘ | rr ) me ind dairy 
ttle those es are orth fron ea i hall to four 
do to 
rhere are about a doze irge factories in the associa- 
ul resp i e secre towl t tiniormation 
L De et ) ind dollars or more a year, and 
ores of ther »>wi tre aving Ww ll amount to more 
tha i thou i eu 
t g! errupted the factory owner. If it 
a matte ig ga ompetitor t! benefit of 
hat I have discovered this n er | should probably 
keel ! ‘ but with a good e association there is 
icna el t e ever iv equall Be it an economi« 
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“That December Gate Thrust a Hundred Good Ships on the Bitter Rocks” 


ILLU 





tasmussen. 


‘ They Say one ior two weeks, 


And there are three keepers on the rock 





all the time 


now,” said Mickey simpl) Twas the time whin that 
December gale off the Orego oast thrust a hundred good 
ships up on the sands and a hundred more on the bitter 
rocks I was on Tillamoc at the time, and wid me 
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14 
ty and one ashore spinding his pay on 
irm bought on the installmint plan. In 
them d there were three only. I was 
i Columbine, wid Harry 
f r chief And one fine day there 
‘ wd from the State of California that 
‘ led help on Tillamool 
[ in’t ike out all their signals,” 
( Doran to our skipper; “but 
‘ ; i there’s trouble there.” 
Micke ’ say yur skipper, “‘where’s 
Chief repeat ie bould Mickey. 
H hore. I’m chief now ; 
Thin open your dampers and we'll 
| looked up at the hills of Astoria and 
emi gathering above the town and 
reeping up the cafio *Twould be bad 
‘ ner von I} v DY the look of things; 
he ipper, though a wise man and a 
i me, paid no attintion to the signs of 
e breaking slant of fine days and wint 
} to telephone his wife to come wid us. 
i'y be an interesthin’ trip for her,” 
} ould me she has niver been out to 
he Re ind she is entertaining a gir-rl 
end. Itiso three hours’ run out, an 
hour t« what ails the bhoys, and three 
i ril t ith 


it of mine? I 
ind war-rmed up the 





down the ould 
riend; and they 


yet aboard a: our lines and the 





hine steams away down the Colum 

ind presently we cross the bar; and 

it two o cioel n the afternoon the gong 
ys and | stops me engines and tur-rn 

r" er to me assistant wid a blessing. 
Iw go topside and have another look 

e ould Rock,” says f. “1 also wish to 

om hether the mist covers Saddle Moun 
i rom the shaking of the plates whin 
e crossed the bar I suspict that bad 





coming 
ys the lighthouse is flying 
inge signals”’ says me assistant, rubbing 
a bit of waste. 

Chin there will be things tosee,”’ says I. 
Whin I 
at The 


to the 


young hands or 


irrived on 

ould Columbine lay just in the cuddle of the 

nor’ard of the lone Rock, rolling and dipping 

e thrust of the sea The light 

ouse stood on its lone pinnacle, wid the surf pouring uy 
the gully that divides its 


ibove the lantern some flags whipped i 


deck the mate was putting off in a 


"Twas a gray sight. 


hroug! base in two. Far up 


the breeze. The 


three almost invisible for the mist 


miles insice , Was 


hat hung about it 


| wondher what it is all about?” says the skipper, 
ng i toward the black precipice, 
me bould Mickey. 


omething terrible ha 
by 


itching the boat sw 


lhroubies niver come 


alone,”’ Siacy 
Lo yer think that happened 
younyz woma 


iwful place tor 


It 


tandiny the captain's wile, 


throuble to come no help and 


ohody to te 


lis not a terrible place,” retur-rns the ould man. “‘If 
ez like y may go aboar-rd the Rock whin the mate 
omes ba Iwill be an experience for yez.’ 

ve watched tt 


he small boat cree pup under the lee of 
the great derrick boom swing out and 


cage drop like a spider on its thread. There is a 
nin it; and while he swings over the boat he talks wid 
hands, as we could see through the glasses. Thin the 











boat comes back and the mate tells us a tube has blown 
it in the donkey boiler on the Rock and will somebody 
e and fix it, or ilse the fog signal can niver blow. 
! t man and go, Micke y “a Says the skippe r. “Pix 
I'll sind this young lady off wid yez too. "Twill bea 
© to her to see the light, for no woman has iver yet 
foot on 1 Wud vez like to go, my dear?” 
hin the gir-rl looks at me and sn 
Sure and I wud,” says she as quick as rain. “I have 
er seen a lighthouse from the inside.” 
\ 1 long, nder gir-rl, wid gray eyes and 
r ti ppled mm her head as if some tinder wind was 
| place I i lady iys I. 
bee expe nee ays the ould man. “There 
) ! So we put away in the boat wid the mate at 
he stee y 9 de over the long swells toward the 
" tock there in the breaking sea. 
Do et ng, Mickey, fixing that boiler,” says 
he mate twas Byrnes, that now has the Heather. 


1] | eye 
cloud 


1 will not be long,” I retur-rns. 


at the mountain and saw that it 
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“Yes Must Climb Into It,’ Says I. “‘I Will Go Wid Yezr"’ 


“And I will land yez and go back to the ship,” says he. 


Tis ill wor-rk riding those swells under the Rock.” 

So we drove up under the dripping face of the cliff 
the cage from far above dropped down like a spide ronit 
thread 


and 


Whin it swung above us the gir-rl looked at me, 
while the boat soared and sank, and the spray of the brea 
ing swells blew over us like rain 
sucking surf was bad to hear. 
*Yez must climb into it 


and the chuckle of the 
re iys I as the 
their hands and caught it, and pulled it down 
“TI will go wid yez.” 

So she climbed in and I 


his hand; and there was a sthrong pull on the cabl 


men thrust 


ito the boat. 


ifther her, and the mate w 





and up 
we wint, swaying back and forth over the surf. And thin 
we were swung over the cruel rocks and thin dropped 
gently at the foot of the steps that go up the face of it to 
the tower. Up we scampered, she ahead a 


d laughing back 
at me. 

“*Tis no fun whin the seas pour over this stone ladder,” 
says l. 

“But we are safe,” she retur-rns. 

"Twas Gunderson met us at 
house. 

“Bad business, Mickey,” says he. 
The boil ris z 


the little door by the oil 


*Yez will need help. 
a wreck 
‘**Me man comes wid the tools next trip,”’ says I. ‘This 
is Miss Clementina Bates, a friend of the ould man.” 

They faced each other—the big felley that he was and 
the slender hoyden that she was. She held out her hand. 
Gunderson stuck out his paw ar d looked her in the « yes 
Then he looked 


great cape. 


across the breakir g 


sea ins} 
“Yez should not have come,” says he. 
this night, and the Rock is no place for a lady 
She laughed and took her hand 
gesture 
“I’m not afraid wid you,” says she 
He motioned her to go inside ¢ 
‘I am neither 


shaved nor shor-rn,” 


says he wit! a 
growl. “‘Yez should have war-rned me 
“Where is that boiler that has made so much throuble? 


I demands, and a momint la 


1a 





I am covered wid soot 
and ashes 

"T'was a har-rd job; and whin my helper came we ham- 
mered and chiseled and wor-rked like dogs till Gunderson 
came in and says: 


‘Come out and look, chief.” 





tould her that ould Amundsen w 
9 
gir-rl? 


poor ould boy leaned over 


of the seas shook the glasses. 
the bould 
KNOWS anny 


I am surprised at mesilf 





February 28, 1914 


I looked out of the low doorway of the 
boiler house and I saw that the land had 
vanished in the mist. Thin I looked out- 
ward and I saw the Columbine a mile off 
and steaming back to the bar. 
were 





The seas 


running higher wid 





blowing 


crests on them. 


“A sou’easter!”’ saysI. “It'll bea week 
before they can come back for us.” 

‘The gir-rl is still here,” says Gunderson. 
“For why did anny! 


ody send her off to the 
Rock in such we 





lis no place for 


am 





alone 





a delicate lady.” 


So we considered the matter, while the 
wind rose and the seas at the foot of the 
Rock raised their voices and tould us that 
throuble was abroad. 


“Well,” Says I at last, “ 
for is to fix this boiler. 
this night. Let me be!” So 

WoOr-TK. 
Whin we were through I blew out 


candle 


to me 


and tould the helper to start the 
up y 
mesilf and wint into the tower. In the 


fires and get 


steam. 


ley I find me bould gir-rl, wid her sleeves 


rolled up, and old Amundsen—keeper fo 
eightee n years, ye mind looking at her 
wid terror in his eye 

‘Who is this gir-rl?”’ he demands, dra 


ing me aside. 


“Her n 





is Clementina,”’ 


*‘andsheis like to live here for a week yet ’ 

“She insists on cooking the pper 
ays he, ris n turn.’ 

“Let be,” says I. ‘She will have her 
prett \ Watch the iwhton her | r 

And the ould felley did and } ips 
wor-rked and his eyes grew wet 

Like me own gir-rl that is dead!” he 
v hispe $ She uses the rolling the 
ime Wi: id her hands dimy 
He cud say no more and depar-rted. 

The darkness « a gust ¢ \\ 





ed and only 








the tould us that we were on the 
Rock 
‘*T will be a terrible night.” says Gu 
derson. She is making biscuits.”’ 
*Yez are an ungrateful felley,” retur-rr 
1 Mickey, and scowls at him. 
“IT mean that » will blow,” s he it his 





beard, “‘and that the little gir-rl is m 
a home.” 


Niver let a sailor or keeper get to talking about home 
whin the gale star-rts! Good ships have gone down 


hearts and shar-rp eyes were made feeble 


So I laughed at him and wint 
lantern to have a yarn with Hawthorne, 


because bra € 
by such thoughts. 


the other 


Keeper 

Ye must know that I knew Hawthorne years before 

whin we were together in the ould Balt So we shool 

hands and I me dow: and we stared at the great 

lenses ind the hutter tur-rning round vd the tead 
giow ol the ht 





} 


wid a note I ni 
Hawthorne 


the ind 


mimber to have 


thrummed 
hear-rd before. 


iu one anotner 


“*Tis blowing,” says I. “I hope the tind j 


over the bar. 


“She wi 





il Si Tt Storr 

“There are biscuits ponded 

“Who is the rl? 

I tould him and he 

“She has no busine he groans. “‘Some 
day 


“All men from Wexford have dreams,”’ I retur-rned 
quickly, for I saw the glint in his ey 
oie man’s 


Tis‘a 





wor-r says he shouldn't be 
here.” 
Then Amundsen came up and said the same thing 
“Do I get nothing but wor-rds of sorra and nothing to 








) ’ > ome - — 
eat?” I demands. sa tight tower and we are war-rm 
wint down the 
Ok g into tne 
‘ 
t the table 
y 
st of 


"Tis a way 


atus wid! 


some women have. Whin che looked round 
er bright glance we came in: What 


about his los 


+ } x 
t ul at down. 


as thinking t 


She nodded to him and bowed her head. And the 


the table and said grace in a 
oud voice, while the wind blew outside and the thunder 


Who wud have thought that 


felley iver knew but 


other person but o 





i 
ursilves, and once in : 
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i SO we ate our m 






















































] ¢ i one nin the amy} £ £ t rne 
{ "= . . f+ - . ‘ » 
gir- says giass © lt “ parKkied f f 1M \ 
t “Leave m« alone tne tener for I wil le p by scared eyt All t time I lld see that A t 
’ mesilf.”” thinking r Iw t x ‘ 
f Tis n at ‘ sG Iv e lolleyed the se i 
. 2 . allie I . r . 
: That's nice of yo e ret r me me ‘ l eadkeepe this lig M \ 
be busy and | can d t ne Gu eTs ve eg t t z 
You will not do it ‘ ‘ ‘ er M er O'R | 
, Thin spoke up o i An st t ne er i t é \ b 
*Tis hers te t é She one or ‘ M H I 
, rock id four mer I had ‘ ‘ wn ¢ ‘ l t p here 
she reminds me sthrong { \ é ent he ¢ e he rd ag ri 
‘w 
NM The yir rl, of co St t r ( y < tne ing tne ea Ss t £ The wh ight t r | 
ould man; but we m« Gunderson ( Ar isen got to his feet 
i stared at each of us a } ‘ ’ 1 ) D> I tell yez! ys he av e of aut £ 
the lantern. There I found hir 7 he and Hawthorne looked at one anothe 
r) “IT understand what was said,” sa he. “Who would they both looked at Gu 
) § har-r that ¢ rl? Not me l to SIM e be iG ers i re 
‘She trusts us all.” I retur-rned ] . . ckest par-rt of the t 4 . on 
Thin he rose to his f height and stret ed out his l a headkeeper,”’ repeats the ould 1 l \y t 
ar-rms t ved! 
“She shall lear-rn to trust me to the « i of her days,” » me 1 Micke v t dow the yy ‘ | r 
says he bouldly ~ i here $s neither 1 y « ner tinger nor istening to the noke da struggie of the se oO 5 le 
the lool ota lover in her eye l \ le . naser ‘ ‘ ened the ra ra iT ior the oul ho t \ i 
So we agreed i imple wor is that eve gy betwee ] j & leet T l y washed t tne eel at ( ‘ 
that the gir-rl should not know annything it anny of si Me a 1atted in front of the fu , 
us. And thin we wint down and she smiled at us all. his head in his hands. I kicked him to | et \ ‘ M 
eck Says she “1S an experier Ye \ i keep elgnty pounds of steam o l mma i ( 
4 “Yez will sleep in my roon Sa Amundser hir ‘And yez will keep your nose inside this house. It \ i 
t 3ut all going to st en't yez?’ has a ee-foot stone roof. Stay w !’ ‘ ‘ i. | 
, she retur-1 *Thin I | He is 1 fear rie rsed } wid the r-rse ‘ ‘ f 
: And we listened to the gale and fe t iver of the the seve tints till he is mad wid me I I gave et ) " I ibo 4 
stones of the tower ind we looked at each other and me blessing and depar-rted As I crossed the | é ‘ ‘ | t 
q nodded i iwi ing comber re hed for ‘ 1 be t ‘ ere | j ‘ v 
i Yez all know that gale—the famous gale of "94. We 4d 1 got i i ton or so of water folle 
( have all lived through manny of ther but till I die ] In the d z ind the gir-r tting the ‘ I ‘ tl i ‘ e ¢ off 
always think of that one most, though I have bee ecked i Gunder g at her from a cha the do | ( H i feet apa 
eight times and clung to a spar i hands before | He w siting 
bitter waters of the North Atlant e, y A hin he 
in winter. ‘ ‘ } r-rm 
The fir-rst I thought il t t Aisne W . me . ! 
ter was whin o Ay iInds¢ t ! he 
down to where I was sitting read | f ir Micke 
ing and tould me that Hawthorne, " } ‘ y ri 
Gunderson and the gir-rl were all up At the he sou 
in the light. r t} it poured dow 
“Tis a terrible gale!"’ says he. t ‘ e lantern, wid crashes and 
“The seas are going clean over the t} er and a rumble of r Ws 
Rock already. I think it ill haul ere r I fought ew 
h into the sou’west God help the to est ! ur ed Iw 
ships off this coast.”’ ich ea ol ilt | 
’ “If it hauls into the sou’west,”’ I picked m« iy re im 
replied, “twill soon be over.” yurne g Gunde i 
ae lis a terrible gale ” he repeats r-I the ir 
I’ve been on the Rock mar ny years lis a r ind ve w it 
and niver have I seen such weather.”’ That se \ mr b rf 
Thin he leaned over and whispered: e fo latior f ti tower and 
‘A ship just wint by towar-rd the lifted t j " oug 
Cape. She is broken to pieces by now the ] ‘ A par of 
and all hands lost Her yardar rn thr he g 1 fe t 
brushed the Rock as she wintby. Say ol house 
nothing to the gir-rl! I vot R it and saw Amu 
Yez know well that cruel three en dead } or of the | ‘ 
miles of water and reefs and pinnacle } yuld ha etched out f he 
rocks that lie between the light and t i e. Haw rne wa 
the bould face of the headland Ye ‘ e lig ut 
raymimber the n eott ™p too, mit 
But we said nothing to the gir-rl. P " ynd ¢ : 
Yet I suppose having seen that ship i me wr } ir-rn He had 
go by to death wor-rked on our minds, bee j i got his 
lor by ten o'clock we were ip in the \ ece ime tt! ig 
light, the gir-rl sitting on a blanket the cx ‘ the boiler x i 
on thestone floor and sr ny at us all. } i} he 
Twas a queer place that night Ihe é e dea | 
The wind knocked at the heavy I} ( ( | 
lenses wid te rribl knuckles and ( Ke er ‘ 
above is, somew here in the SKY, Was ‘ r 
1 sound like of a woman cr gout o , 2 
windey, screar for hel; Phe I 
| revolving shutters ground in their t é ‘ 
; channels like rats gna 4 1 tne 
l flame of the lamp whimpered to the | 
. suck of the draft. And ibout ‘ 
is and under us was the boo and ( 
} roar of the seas that r ed d 
ruck the Rock and swept over 7 
and lunged against the foot of the 
\ tower 
And the re was st l a other sound 
| Even the gir-rl would look up when it | 
came, and Amundsen would pur-rse I 
his lips; and Hawthorne would lower I r R 
} his head and stare at the floor. 
| *Twas aterriblesound! It was the VW y ‘ | 





sound of the fingers of the sea picking 





away atthe Rock. Each 


the tower shook and the 





ne oI the We Stood in the Gale, Wid the Breakers Roaring Over Our Knees Continued on Page 36 
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THE DUEL BY THE BOSPORUS 


OUNG Mr. Manners, the new American 
attaché, stood on the quay at Therapia 
under his arm, an excel- 
lent cigarette between his lips, and a great bitterness in his 

ul. He looked out over the busy little landing-place on the 


with a tennis hat 


lls of Asia beyond, and the spec- 





Bosporus and the rugged h 





hat had delighted his eye every hour of the day for the 
ust three weeks filled him with vast loathing and a sudden 
iesire to be out of it all—away at Deauville or at Aix or at 
Baden, or at any one of fifty other pleasant places that would 
be swarming at this time of the year with friends who would 
ump with joy at the very sight of him—far away from im- 
le and preposterous people who left you at the end 
fan evening with every demonstration of affection and the 
ct morning picked a quarrel with you in the street. 
id all been so pleasant before De Mirande’s inexpli 
ible act. He had told himself daily that he had been sent 
the most delightful spot in all the world; that he had 
he most charming people now alive; that 





fallen among 
the ceaseless round of polo and tennis and motorboat racing, 
para¢ partie ind dinners and dances, all set against this 
picturesque Turkish background, made the best fun he had 
ever known. And now it was all spoiled! 


lhe late July sun beat on Mr. Manners’ head, but that 


rth d which is eternally blowing down out of the 
Black Sea so tempered it that it was not hot at all—not 
half so hot the in at Deauville or Aix, or any of the 
her place Beside their boats at the little landing-place 


1 boatmen slept sprawling on their faces, or 





ittered together, or sang quavery oriental songs in a 
Hamals staggered past with perfectly in red 
ile burdens on their bent shoulders. Turkish women in 


hieh falsetto 


or Turkish ladies in the shapeless silk coat and face 
hat the law requires, slipped by in twos and threes, 


Greeks; Armenians; Russians; Kurds; Persiansin tall black 


bswool cap foreign sailormen; wild and shy Laze 
d Tzans from Black Sea ports, all covered with knives 
they lounged or hurried along the Therapia Quay like the 


tically dressed upers” in a play, young Mr. 
med to him, save for the slight Western admixture, 
>in Kismet; and he continually 
looking for the principal characters to detach 
crowd and get on with their story. It 
in endless delight to him to realize that this was not 


ike the street sce 





hemselves from the 


play at all; that these extravagant people were actual 
people, pursuing the concerns of their various daily live 
that the broad stretch of water at his feet was truly the 
Bosporu that the rather grim-looking hills beyond were 
Asia; and that the lovely wooded slopes at his back, 
with their ravinelike valleys and their cypresses and villas 
d terraced garce n walls, were the shores of Thrace and 
his termporary home—that is, it had up to half an hour 
delight to him. 
He looked on it all now with an eye of hatred, turned 


before been an endk 
iy and climbed to the tiny pavilion in a hillside garden 

that he had secured from an agreeable Fanariot gentleman 

suddenly to parts unknown. 


»>had been called away { 
He looked at his watch, found he had an hour before 
he must dress to lu witha party at the Russian Embassy, 
ross the way at Buyukdere, and sat down at his writing 
table, where re was a little heap of letters waiting for 
n He observed with an absent surprise that the top 
ter was in the angular handwriting of an aunt of his who 
This good ludy was not in the way of sharing her thoughts 
vith Mr. Manners; and he wondered what had made her 
now after a silence of two years. The letter 


began as if in conscious reply to his perplexity: 


My dear Nephew: [ do not often in these days harass 
th communications of any sort; and I should not 
enture to inflict on you any concerns of my own, but 
you know of the deep trouble of 
other—especiaily since you alone are near enough to 
that one to be of comfort and, I hope, of assistance to her. 
lice Farnsworth. 


b 1eel it my duty to let 


you will remember, I feel sure, little 











You must have played in the park with her when you were 

i little boy and she was a littler girl; and I seem to remem- 

er hearing that you paid her some attention later on, 

during her first season out. Perhaps you were abroad three 

‘ wo when she married a French marquis with a highly 

obable name De ( istelnaudary | had fears of the 

h from the beginning. I felt that no man with that 

e could be worthy of Alice Farnsworth, and I said so 

her and to her mother, my old friend. They were, how- 

ever, deaf to my arguments and appeals, as I find people 
re apt to be 

Now, alas! my warning turns out to have been a wise 

ne. It seems that after nearly three years of at least a 


exemplary conduct, the Marquis de Castel- 
idary has begun to behave toward his wife with the 

most brutality, and that her existence has become quite 
olerable { read only yesterday a most piteous letter 
r Alice had rece ntly addressed to her mother. 


retense of 


By Justus Miles Forman 


ILLUSTRATED Br A. B. WENZELL 








{ a 
Bil ) 
— = 
~~ 
‘Monsieur — Monsieur, Do Not Fight With Him 


Her mother would, of course, go to her at once, with or 
without M. de Castelnaudary’s consent; but she is ill in 
bed with sciatica and has been unable to put her foot to the 
ground forsome months. Furthermore, as you know, Alice 
has no father, no brothers, no sisters. She is worse than 
alone in the world. 

And now | come to my reason for communicating this 
sad story to you. Alice said in her letter that she expected 
to go at the end of this month to Constar tinople, where 
her husband was being sent on a special diplomatic mis- 
sion—and Constantinople at this time of the year means, 
I gather, the summer capital on the Bosporus, where you 
are residing. 

T 4~ not ask you to do anything in the matter I am bring- 
ing to your attention. I am writing to your ambassador, 
my old friend, to request him to use what official influence 
he may be able to bring to bear. I merely tell you the 
facts—that your old playmate and friend is in the power of 
an unscrupulous man in a foreign country, and that she 
must be rescued by some one and sent back to her home. 

Trusting, my dear nephew, that you are well and 
successful in your new career, I remain, as always, 

Your affectionate aunt, 
C. T. TEN Eyck. 


Young Mr. Manners read this letter through with 
concern and sorrow. He had, indeed, played with Alice 
Farnsworth in the park when he was a little boy and she 
a much littler girl; and he had paid her some attention the 
year of her début. There had, even, arisen between them 
at one period the faint suggestion of an atmosphere—the 
slightest possible color of a sentiment that might well have 
deepened into something more serious, but somehow never 
did. Then he went away for a long voyage to the Far East, 
and during his absence she married. 

He shook his head pityingly as he sat holding C. T. Ten 
Eyck’s letter. What a wretched mess for that poor child to 
have got herself into! And she was not the sort to cope 
with it successfully either. She never had had very much 


backbone— poor little soul! As he thought of the girl’s sad 





I Beg You!” 


and painful state his indignation grew until he 
was quite red and angry over it and entirely 
forgetful of his own troubles; but all the 
while he was tormented by something just beyond the 
borders of his consciousness. This trouble of Alice Farns 
worth’s was somehow linked to him more closely than by a 
mere previous acquaintance. There was something further. 
He read his aunt's letter through again, frowning over it 
anxiously—and all at once leaped to his feet, with a loud 
exclamation. 

His hat was on a chair near at hand. He caught it up 
dashed out the door and ran rather than walked to the 
embassy, which was no more than five minutes distant 
from his garden. 

The ambassador was at leisure, having finished a hard 
morning’s work and dismissed his secretary and typist. 
Young Manners was admitted at once to the inner sanctum 
and found his chief sprawled comfortably in a deep chair 
smoking a very long black cigar. He said: 

“A personal matter, sir—if you'll permit it. I should 
like you to read this letter from my aunt, who knows you 
I think; and then I should like to tell you something 

He passed over the letter and the ambassador tool 
without comment and read it through. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “‘Yes; I have one likeit. Y 
good aunt—I know her well—ought to be aware that I 
can’t officially do anything in such a case as this. It 
preposterous! I’m surprised at your aunt. Oh! You had 
something to tell me. Well 

“Well, sir,” 


won't seem to have much beari: gy on this case but it } 


said the new attaché, ‘“‘what I wish to s 
as you'll see presently. There is a man, whom you n 

have met, spending the summer here at Therapia quite 
unofficially René de Mirande. He’s a very attractive 


chap, with the pleasantest manner very generous er 
anybody. Ever 
one here is very fond of him. He’s far and away the most 
popular man in the colony, both with men and womer 

I liked him. I liked him enormously. He took me up 
the beginning 
under his wing and saw that I met the nicest people in t! 








good-hearted — never says an ill word of 


when I arrived, a month ago. He took me 





nicest and most informal fashion at once; he lent m« 

polo ponies; he did everything : } 

thought him about the best sort I had ever met. I'd 
have backed him anywhere for any amount. 

“Well, this fellow Mirande, whom I left late 

night after a dinner party at the Austrian Em! 


and a sail up and down the Bosporus in the Langer 





thals’ motorboat his fellow, who tok 

story at the landing-pl: 

quay this morning — an hour ago 

coundrel d a coward | thought 
| 


ar 
was his idea of a joke and I laughed: but he wouldn't 





eas we parted, met me onthe 
took off his hat and 


told me I was 


laugh. He woul in’t meet my eye ¢ ither He looked 
at my beltbuckle and kept on insisting that I was 
scoundrel. Of course I hadn't the least idea what it wa 
about. I told him so and said he'd got to explain; but he 
wouldn’t explain. In other words he was determined to p 
a quarrel and he wouldn't teil why. At last he hit me and 
had to hit him back. Then he took off his hat aga said 
he would send his friends—and went off.”’ 

The ambassador ¢ yed young Mr. Manners thro igh the 
smoke of the long black cigar, but he did not utter the que 
tion that must have been on his tongue. He waited. He 
was good at waiting. 





“Of course.” the attaché said, “I was very much 
puzzled and taken aback, and rather sick, because I had 
liked the man so much. Then I got this letter from 


aunt and read it, and all at once I remembered that Rent 


de Mirande had a brother whom he expected in Therapia 
about this time, and that the brother was the Marquis de 
Castelnaudary. Then, at last, I understood.” 

The ambassador nodded his gray head at the window. 

“T see. The Castelnaudarys must have arrived. Lady 
has letter from her mother telling her you are here. 
Defiant attitude toward husband. ‘Old friend 
near me at last! Some one to get me out of your clutches 


Panic-stricken husband calls in brother. 








Man by name of Manners must be got rid of. 
How? .. Pick a quarrel with him. . . . It 
won't do for De Castelnaudary to get into a quarrel, as h« 
here on an official mission. So it’s left to the unofficial 
brother—and there you are! 

“And it was a good plan too,” the old gentleman said 


approvingly. “It had, you see, two chances of success 
one chance that you wouldn’t dare accept a challenge 
account of your official position; and another that, if 
did accept the challenge and fight, your chief would send 
you packing. They're a clever pair, those brothers.” 
Young Mr. Manners sighed. 
“T shall have to fight,” he said. “It’s preposterous, of 


course; but it wouldn’t do to deciine a challenge, here 
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* The , a 
to his villa to 
fo incl 
That eve g he re- 
eived l. He was 
in his garde 
and 
oO 
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seconds. He had ex- 
ised himself early on 
he pretense of letters 
write and, indeed, 

tters that 


uught to have been 


there were k 


written, but he wasn't 


g nac been going 
SO WE nh hin ind 
he hi fort ate 
ai ' 

¢ rst of it. he 
ynfessed to himself 
F won th should 
nave come hro ig! 
René de Mirands 
From anybody else he 


wouldn't so much have 
minded, but it hurt him 
to lose the 
of Mirande 

“T liked the chap! 
he said aloud in the 
candlelit darkness of 


friendship 





1 hoped to remat 
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THE BIGGEST SALE Ol ALL 


When to Get a New Job amd When to Keep the Old One 


CERTAIN factory had ceased to yield 


profit ing &2 new manager was en 
ged in ex-college professor who 
ther queer view but who had built 


other line and talked con 


nt tn g this one pay again. Right at the 
there 1 cle led difference of opinion between the 

the ew mi ger as to where the profits had 

‘ rhe er held that the difficulty lay in outrageous 
ug The ex-professor maintained that 


e leaking away in defective goods, which were 


due, in turn, to low wes and unskill workmen. 





The owner argued that this must wrong, because 

ve goods amounted to only fifteen per cent of the 
put—and that was excusable because the product was 
ger said that the 
defective goods averaged nearer forty per cent and later 





iragiie nature But the new ma 


amounted almost to f ity. 


alone to build up the factory in his 
did this very ably. Better workmen 








ives paid; defective goods cut down. 
Withir ear the plant was profitable. Owner and man 
ager fell into accord on everything. It looked as thoug! 
the former professor had dropped into a comfortable job 


ife, and that was the view he himself was inclined to 


ke until one day a well-dressed man walked into his office 
i asked 
Wil ive ne i yop 
rhe m ger laug 
What sort of job are you looking for?” he quizzed. 
And how 1 h do you want a day?”’ For he knew the 
t iperintendent of a factory in the same town. 
I am entirely in earnest,’”’ said the applicant, and then 
' Id l tor 
For twenty-odd years he had been superintendent of 
that factory on a good salary, and had brought up a family 
1 saved a little money; but suddenly the factory had 
bet taken over by a trust as one of a chain of plants. 
Management, methods and equipment were being trans- 
formed and he had been asked to resign. Now, at fifty- 


he felt he had fallen too far behind present-day 
industrial practice to inother salaried position. He 


willing to work for wages to keep busy and make his 





ivings suffice for suy 


More Change and Less Money 


f ip manager put him on the payroll as a watchman at a 
dollar and a half a day, and the incident set him think- 


g. In imagination he saw himself ten years later being 





uvned out in the same y, because, tied to one factory and 
Ore he would have fallen behind the general trend of 


! ifacturing development. 


irit 

He resolved that this should never happen to him as a 

penalty for his own narrowness. Within six months he quit 
ob and undertook the rebuilding of a rundown factory 


other line of business. Since then he has gone from 


















The Ex+Professer Maintained That Profits Were Leaking Away 


By James Hi. Collins 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


plant to plant, keeping up with progress; and, on 
the whole, considering the man and the conditions, 
that has proved to be the right thing for him. 

In another case, however, a rundown factory was 
ken in hand by a live young executive who, by 
aggressive methods in production and selling, soon 


tak 


made it highly successful. The plant attracted so 
much attention that all the men on the staff got 
offers of better-paid jobs elsewhere. Subordinates 
were thought to be individually responsible for 
achievements in selling, cost reduction, plant man 
agement, and so on; whereas results were really 
due to good teamwork under a livewire boss. Some 
of the men accepted positions outside, often s¢ 


“ur- 
ing an immediate doubling of salary. Others were 
strongly tempted. 

In five years, however, not one man who left 
that concern really bettered himself. None rose so 
high as those who stayed. Insome cases the change 
was disastrous, for men found themselves in places 
that gave no room for advancement and working 
under conditions so hard or uncongenial that they 
offset the larger salary. Some became chronic 
shifters from job to job and quickly went dow: 
hill—for in this matter of changing connectio 
too, three or four moves are about equal to a fir 

The manager who built up the first factory had 
ability to sell, and taking it to a better market was wisdom 
but the men who developed under the man building up the 





second factory had ability of another sort altogeth« 





vere most valuable as employees and to themselves when 
working under another man. Their best line of develop 
ment lay with the executive who had first started them 
upgrade. When they left and went elsewhere they were 
trying to market something in personal service they could 
not deliver. 

Making a change is often the critical turning-point in life 
for the man who has only himself to sell. Perhaps, after 
successfully landing a job and developing a market for his 
services by developing himself, he will take the wrong turn. 
To know whether his personal value will in the long run be 
marketed to the best advantage by standing in the old job 
or getting a new one, calls for much judgment. It is 
strictly choosing between the golden and the leaden cas- 
kets; and the best decision will always be helped by a little 
hindsight, for any man knows five or ten years after he has 
made a change whether he acted wisely, though few can 
accurately gauge conditions a year ahead. 

Sometimes the problem clears up when both jobs are 
studied—the present and the prospective. 

The first position that a young fellow from the country 
landed when he went to a big city was with a house doing 

a brokerage business in a staple line. Starting in a 
minor position among the clerks, he rose in seven years 
to be the boss’ righthand man and grew well versed in 
methods, 

Then another position offered. On the surface it did 
not look especially attractive, for the offer came from 
the youngest and smallest concern in that line, while 
he was comfortably placed with the oldest and largest. 
There was more risk, but no more salary; and the new 

house frankly admitted that it was trying to buy his 
knowledge and experience on easy terms. He took the 
new job, however, and in every way that proved to 
be the wise thing to do. Today the concern is one of 
the best known and most prosperous in its trade, 
and he has a partnership in it. 

His decision was made on the different tenden- 
cies of the two jobs. The man he worked for was 
old-fashioned, loved secrecy, buttressed himself 
behind confidential discounts, and always had 
something up his sleeve. It was said in the trade 
that if a customer demanded open dealing with him 
the boss would lay all the cards on the table, let the 
other man apparently control the deal, and then get 
twenty-five per cent advantage in the final agreement. 

The young fellow’s salary was an instance, for he 
drew a hundred dollars a month in‘his pay envelope 
and received fifty more in a private check from the 
boss. The latter said this was to prevent hard feeling 
among the other employees; but, as a metter of fact, 
most of the other fellows in the office were paid in that 
way too—it was the old gentleman’s conception of 


scientific pay roll 





He Saw That He Would be Working 
for the Boss the Rest of His Life 





The ew 10D, 0 Vitn a house { 
proposed to de r ing ‘ 
tricks and ) l¢ vs irom tne 
trade. Some me ty mig! 
eventually VOr isa put that \ 
still too ¢ iriy to try it that was nearly ten years ago 
However, the young man who was offered another job 
believed that honesty would work then and that a sol 
business could be built on it. He liked the idea and closed 
with the offer 1 was right 





A piece of st 


rewdness on the pal 





his final decision. The old gentk ro ) 
fine residences in a trade. The young man had just mar 
ried and needed a home. The boss told him he could move 
into one of those houses and pay for it on Instalime s 


and that seemed mighty generous until he thought it over 


Then he saw that if he moved into the house he wo 








probably be working for the boss the rest of his life 
those residences were worth fifteen thousand dollars apiece 
and it would take him about twenty-five years to clear off 





} 


the debt. That was the old gentleman’s method of b 
ing the organization together; so the young man «cuit 
before the boss could tie him up in some other way 

More often a ce: 


cate that no change is needed. 





The Danger of Jumping Into Space 


HE general manager of branches for a large corpo 








g 
says that many promising young men, after working u 

to the management of a bran ire tempted to quit 

the belief that they can rise no farther with that cor 

The next step seems to be right up » one of the bigges 

execulive positions. There are or 1 doze of these The 

gap to be covered seems tremendous »o they think the 


must seek a wider field with some other concern 
Some years ago, when he himself was manager of 


branch, 





ager thoug about the same It 
seemed as though he had climbed to the topmost rung 
the ladder, with nothing ahead but to jump off. Several 
good branch managers of that day did jump off into other 
positions. 

In this way of looking at the future, however, two impor 
tant considerations were not seen: First, the general growt! 
of the company’s business was such that the possibilities 
for a branch manager were increasing fully as fast as he 
could develop with them. Second, even though this were 
not so, the man in charge of a branch could increase hi 


own earnings by extending its business. 








is manager stuck to the company. Since ther 





volume of business done by the ave rage branch has doubk 
several times. New branches have provided new positions. 
Territory has been developed by sub-branches. Salaries 
have steadily grown. On the whole, none of the men who 
quit, with the idea that they had reached the limit of « 
tunity with that company, have done so we 
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Study of the job offered will oft tempted 
to make a change. In many cases oppor- 
tunity is good only on the surfa busi 


ness there is a m 


from all sides by the bai 


Tho 
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well with 


speculative 








| i splendid prospects of growt}! 
r most dungerou point ipout this 




















il \ Is tT i ig is Interested 1 
this scheme and that man, he really believes what he Says; 
but his interest doe ot last omorrow his ntion will 
be turned toward some other scne e and some other ma ’ 

d if the chap dazzled by the offer would only look into 
the histo of that employer he would see me droppe 1 All 
alot g the 

A good offer from outside is apt to be rather dazzling 
and in weighing his chances when making a change nothing 
Is SO helpf li tO a Man as the opinion of a tew level-headed 
advisers. They will ee the hole in the proposition 
Ww hie the fellow | der tne spell ol the offer sees only the 
increase in salary and the appare 

Ay yu PY ‘ ur sO e t 
sales inager ol 1 sma fact 

pecialty Phis factory id never marketed its product 





ar zressive way. The owner was wholly a machinery 
man and had let the product sell itself on quality. In three 
ears this salesma yund profitable customers for all the 
goods the plant could turn out. Then his work attracted 





eyes of Lady Audrey 
Bernay’s manner 
ad become very 
who came to 





ond of the young man, as were all 





know hin und no doubt she would have been 
é glad to see matec vorich natures. But Cécile’s 
smiling face wa scru ind told Lady Audrey nothing. 
med very quiet and abstracted, and the 
oken to Cécile he opened his heart to 
e two had gone ashore with their guns 


iting for snipe and plover 


had constructed on the 





Bernay abruptly, “yesterday 
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refuse; 





eyebrows. 


surprised. Cécile 


a day. What did she 


not 
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‘ every ad tage 1 iV ] 0 j three he was frequent br 
ye ind following it this big house as a matt t competitio 
ung ma e out of the vas t ter it that only put its merits | 
rst » he could find He had ea nan il he had been wort g lor the 
i no particular choice of work As an outsider trying to be a successfu 
t? e wanted to follow Yet grew to ive sucha i lation Of 1S me 
es best and ear ga ‘ | ind got such a grasp o selling possibi 
é e that most appeals to } icts and policy, tha ] when he gaine 
ym | few simple maneuvers applied fora position, hisenthusiasm quickl 


i so he stepped into job number f 


vas with a oust clearly foreseen from job number two and 
i¢ eell o S at } wid hy lofi, rograr After that ther 
ed to sell goods; but he could ya cde ite pro im eT au ere 


t g methods—there was too ch: 
tomers and too much double pro 
imber one he looked round a d 
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he said it wou 
‘She said that I had my o 
and that she had her 


“Don't know but wl 


she but not lo er r 
. ae 

SOCl a fe and theater 

thing, whicl I’ve he 

Better put it out of your | 





aturail) 


not, so ] i 
gone you'll soon get over 


“That's what she said. 


C. Rowland 
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ady Audrey looked at him ¢ ou \ 
ve mucl love with her? he asked 
Of course I am,” he answered with a t 
patience never knew agirllikeher! | 
eve thing | ea hot if o he'd } ‘ ‘ 
i to histle | tive I'he i te 
ere iro tne ind La \ ire ) 
the flash fror ne w yrne 
Golde lover! vt ered De Ber a 
to the left 
rhe wift-flyis ! Kimmed the edge of the n 
De Be ied t the ned 
sight for here the two? t veTe ar ished 
¢ Alr t overhead ey discovered their dange 
nted alolt Lad Audre capital shot, tossed 
t fowl ece and fired both barrels in ray 
Three of the splendid birds plur nto the sh 
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») 
“Yesterday I 
Asked Cecile to 
Marry Me, But She Refused" 
ate le De Be rrought down two that had darted 
ff to the right and they fell on the dry moor. 
Good!” said Lady Audrey. ‘“‘¢ lever shot, that of 
ours! Slap into the sun! Mine sn't to be missed 
cept iran {Te I fancy you do most things well.”’ 


I don't seem to be any great shakes at matrimony,” 


Fiddiestick Can't expect to have it all your owr 


if going to take a bit of doin’ to bag Cécile. If 


e reall Oo kee wi don't you drop ¢ verything for 
‘ non t ind throv your elf right into the collar? 
You can count on me as a backer. This woman busines 
if for predestined old maids like Dorothy and me 
I'd like to see those other two married off They need 
he squinted out across the shallow pool. “Going to 
et those is? 
We'll let 'em lie a bit for deco aid De Bernay 
k my brace out there too.” 
he ac rdingly did and returned to the blind. 
| sa i | Aude demanded, “what do you think 


heer cy 1 roc} ore vhere. 


shoot than drink 


become of that boat of yours 


unless they've hung 


e,”’ he answered 
That's not very hard to do in 





Hope wt! If she tomorrow 


to our going on to St. John’ 


doesn't get here by 


orning what d’ye sa 


I ‘I can leave a note in the 


“Crood plan,” he answered 


oathouse telling 


them to wait if we should happen to 
We can get there and back in a couple 
da You might leave a gun for Lord Charteris and he 
in amuse himself here on the moor. There’s another gun 
the boat if hi 


would 


ass on the road 


friend cares for shooting.” 
suit Chat to the ground. He'd rather 
k! Look sharp! Here comes another 


Yellowlegs and ringnecks,”’ whispered De Bernay, and 


' ' 
e began to whistle again. 


a big bunch with suicidal tendencies and the two 
of six birds cleanly killed. De Bernay 


It wa 


uns took their tithe 


waded out and retrieved all but the original plover. 








love!” chuckled Lady A ’ ‘If I were only 
twenty or thirty years younger marry you myself, 
Paul, for the ike of the shootin'!’ 

Do it anyhow!” said De Bernay. “It would save us 
il ich a lot of trouble 


Cécile turn me down it may come to that. 


Lady Au irey’ 


if the reeds 


s jovial laugh frightened a marsh hen out 


10 uught to manage, Paul,”’ said she. “Have you 


roposed to Dorothy and Edna yet? 
Haven't had a chance,”’ he answered; “but if you and 
I believe in 


ougl 


g thorough 


In this pleasant way—to all but the birds—the late 
ternoon passed quickly; and laden with some score-and- 
f snipe and plover and a brace of stray ducks, the 
yacht. Edna, who was alone 
bag with approval. 

One doesn't starve on the De Bernay seigniory!” said 
he ‘A cold bot’ and a hot bird for the vestals! Who 

suldn’t sell a farm and go to sea?” 


Wait till Chat sees you, young baggage,” 





aboard the 


glanced at the 


cautioned 


Lady Audrey ind you'll wish you'd scudded off to the 
woo He’s nuts on chubby little flappers. Hoity-toity! 


What are vou doing he re? 
‘Yoick! Yoick! Hoick! D 


Prime Minister, to whom this last 


your eyes!” rasped the 
remark had been 


Quartermaster,” called Lady Audrey, “duck that 

“duck the 

! j habit, which 
aboard ship requires the repetition of any order given. 

The Prime Minister was soused amid squawkings of 

‘ retired to suck his index 

ger, now fairly calloused from these exercises. 


replicd the quartermaster 
bird n'lady"’—-this last due to force of 


rage, and the quartermaster 
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The following morning bringing ho signs ol 
schooner, it was decided to proceed to St 
weather appeared to have become sett 
southeasterly breeze, which brought in from 


Stream occasional wreaths of white 





strong odor of brine 


POST 





The Foxhound was got under way accordingly and 


drifted seaward with the calm dignity that character 
her movements. The wind being fair and steady 
light, it seemed probable the following daybreak n 
find them off St. Pierre; but in 


for the breeze ¢« 


iy 
this the Foxhound 
doomed to disappointment, 1 


death at midnight and the dawn found her sitting con 
fortably in a zone of tired-looking water, wit! flat ban 
of high mist lding her decks from the midsummer 





There was plenty 
to the extent of inspiring the Foxhound with any desire 
profit by it; 


with the indifference of a lazy dog. 


of nice fresh air, but it was not in mot 


‘Dear old tub! aid De Bernayv to Edna at about f 
o'clock in the afternoon “Can you think of a better! 
oma” 

Ye inswered a motor car ygolng Lhd 





sixty mile 

“That’ 
one’s nerves 

“Why vain?” Edna asked. 

“Because your nerves travel so much faster than y 
ean,” he replied. “If you feel that way you have got to 
telegraphed round 

“I get telegraphed round when I’m 
aslee “That's one 
reason why sleep is so refreshing, I 


not rest 


or else go tosleep.”’ 


p,”’ she answered. 





suppose.” 

“Where do you get telegraphed 
to?"’ De Bernay asked, looking at her 
curiously. 

He had not talked a great deal to 
Edna; in fact, he scarcely knew her. 
Lady Audrey, Cécile, Dorothy and a 
few other things had taken so much of 
his time that he had scarcely got round 
to Edna. 

As he looked at her now he decided 
that perhaps she might be quite worth 
getting round to. 

If Edna had been able to read this 
thought in his mind the chances are she 
would have gone below and finished her 
book. It is an open question whether 
or not the girls to whom a great many 
men talk would not do better to read. 
So, perhaps, might the men if they were 
to read the illuminating thoughts of 
great minds. 

Happily most of them prefer to talk 
than to read, and De Bernay when off 
duty was no exception.- Edna was very 
pretty and had sense enough to do most 
of the normal things, such as eating and 
drinking, and thinking a little from time 
to time 

“TI get telegraphed to places your 
telephone can’t reach,” 
“lovely places filled with flowers and 


she answered 


picture mountains, and high lakes 
rimmed about with blossoming trees, 
and grottoes, and impossible birds with 
plumage like peacocks. Sometimes 
there’s a thin, misty fog like this 
and the sun is always bright, but never 
very intense. Lots of people are there 
and some of them I know; but, they 
never remember it.” 

De Bernay nodded. 


thougl 


ed a peacelul 


so she drifted sidewise to sea, wasting her day 





“Do You Think It's Nice to Make a Joke of It? 
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‘I think I’ve seen that place,” he answered; “but I 
nber it very well myself.” 


“Why should you?” Edna answered. “It’s 





don’t remer 


~ 





’s a dream place; but all the same it’s a real 






.”” Edna sighed. “But did you ever notice 


rnay, that 


: . 
whene ver you see a place ilKé 





‘re awake you've just got 
» seen lots of lovely tl ‘ 
i high mountains cove 
into the sea; and pe 


{ those in Pittst 


i great biast furnace ke some o 
hat my built. And I loved to look at them 


but I wanted some body 

talking like a fool! Tell me please wha 

Perhaps I ca os 

“She won’t marry me!”’ said De Bernay. “I asked her 

to the other day 
t 


“She will 


close beside me 


those thin; 





look too. 


9 





wrong between you and Cécile 
elore yesterday. 
“Don't lose he 


t sleep!” 


hough,”’ Edna answered. 


' — , ‘ 
Paul Shes so in love with you she 





Ss you nearly to de atl but you re going 





} . ] ; ? | } é - ‘ t 
to have your work cut out to make her marry you. I don 





be lie ve you ‘ 





1a? What have I got to do? 
head. 


“But wl 
k 


“You've got to do more than you ever did on your 





dna shook her 





“You've just got to 


her—that's all! I can’t tell you how 


telephone * she answered 


There is no how to tell,”’ he ans 
that she cares more for her freedom than she does for me 
That is why I don’t urge her. How do I know that I could 


make her happ; 








Edna she her hea 

Cecile tt i ¥ re of you than of hers« P 
She’s afraid of hampering your care She uses her o 
ambitions as a pretext 

De Be i face hte ra tant, the cl ed 
uga 

“If 1 believe at e began, the ed No 
he’s no longer a child she ows he j 

‘Yes,” Edna tted; “but you do know her: ! 
Trv again, P i then keen ont 

De Bernay did not answer. Hi wing out wack 
the low mist hich | y over the t sea like smoke ir 
room where the air is not stirring. 

* There a launch,” said he, “‘and it seen to have 


stopped.’ 
He took a pair of glasses from the rack and focused o1 


the obje 


ject, which was less than half a mile away, partl, 
obscured by the haze. It was late in the day and the light 
Through |! 


j glass, however, De Berr 


was waning. is 
was able to distinguish a 
heavy} , cabined hunt ng 
launch of about thirty 
five feet on the waterline 
and of the type much i 
vogue when the marine 
gasoline motor first came 
into general use. She had 
a high freeboard, a low 


cabin trunk, and a squat 





square stern. Spars there 
were none, but a dory was 
lashed down on the house 
and there was a big anchor 
on the bluff bow. 

“Either that thing has 
broken down or else she’s 
got away from her moor- 
ings and drifted out t 
sea,” said De Bernay. “I 
don’t see any sign of life 
aboard her.”” He glanced 
at Captain Hopper, who 


had not discovered the 


oO 


launch until he saw 


Pert 





iy eXamining 





‘I carn’t see wot she 
adoin’ of out ‘ere, sir.”’ 
observed the skipper 
“T’ll step down and report 





and Lady 
at once on dec. So flat 
was the calm that 
Foxhound had not even 
and Lady 
after a brief 
scrutiny of the launch, 
turned to the skipper. 

“Drop the gig, captain; 
I'll go look her over.” 

“ Away the gig!" com- 


manded Captain Hopper. 











a 


se meee 
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snowy white. Be ty 
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the bottom of the ear 
cockpit reposed a iid 
lindividual, clad ¢ i he ‘ 
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plunged in the sleep ! Mexico 
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One of the Brothers 


FTER the President's Five-Brothers anti-trust bills 
become law any two or more persons in the United 
States who “make any agreement, enter into any agree- 
ment, or arrive at any understanding by which they, 
directly or indirectly, undertake to prevent a free and unre- 
tricted competition among themselves, or among any 
purchasers or consumers in the sale, production or trans- 
portation of any produce, article or commodity,” shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine not exceeding five thousand dollars or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both. 

The primary object of every codperative association of 
fruit and vegetable growers in the United States is to pre- 
vent competition among the members. It is exactly to 
keep them from dumping their stuff individually and com- 
petitively helter-skelter on the market that the association 
is formed. The primary object of every labor union is to 
prevent competition among the members—to fix a union 
scale and stick to it, so that one workman will not be 
underbidding another. 

As we understand the English language—and the deci- 
sions so far given by the Supreme Court in interpreting the 
Sherman Law-— every farmer who belongs to a coéperative 
marketing association and every workman who belongs to 
a labor union will be liable to a fine of five thousand dollars 
or imprisonment for one year, after this bill becomes a law. 

Of course, you say, the Government will never think of 
prosecuting farmers and workmen. Then it will have a 
law that is a lie 


Partners in Vice 


TT\HAT there is no profit to the public in a partnership 

with vice is the outstanding fact in Abraham Flexner’s 
report to the Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene on 
conditions in Europe. 

Police records show that there is a more or less constant 
quantity of burglary in every city. Your hopeful theorist 
might say: “Sinee we are bound to have about so much 
burglary anyway, why not license our burglars, make them 
report periodically to the police and put them under bonds 
not to murder anybody while burgling? Thus, by restrict- 
ing the number of licenses we shall be able to keep burglary 
down to the irreducible minimum, and shall be sure that 
though citizens are robbed they will not be killed.” 

That might have a plausible sound, but experience 
would show that under such a system you would have your 
licensed burglars and then just as many unlicensed ones 
as there were before the system was adopted. 

So, on a more or less plausible theory that the social evil 
might be kept down to an irreducible minimum and the 
spread of disease prevented, a system of licensing, with 
medical examination and police regulation, was ver gen- 
eral in Europe a dozen years ago. 

Mr. Filexner's report shows clearly that this system has 
everywhere broken down and is now either abandoned or 
in the way of being abandoned. It did not in the least keep 
the social evil within set bounds. It did not in the least 
prevent the spread of disease. There was the licensed vice 
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and then an equal or greater quantity of unlicensed vice. 
By its policy of tolerating organized, established, adver- 
tised vice the licensing city merely got dirty hands and 
more vice than before. 

No profane law can prevent vice, but any profane law 
or ordinance that expressly or by implication sanctions 
it—as by licensing, segregation, and the like—will probably 
do much more harm than good. 


Two Kinds of Property 


HERE is not much sense in the distinction between real 

and personal property as the law has applied it time out 
of mind. A farmer takes up a quarter section of raw land 
and by his skill and industry makes it highly productive. 
From the produce of his industry he erects buildings and 
buys cattle, which increase under his care. Presently he 
has a house, a barn, a thousand bushels of corn in a gran- 
ary, twenty head of animals—perhaps some money in the 
bank. 

All these things are equally the result of his labor applied 
to the land. He “made” them, in the sense that they came 
into their present position of usefulness and exchangeability 
through his effort. There is nothing more real about the 
house and barn than about the corn and cattle. They are 
not even immovable, as the law pretends them to be. So, 
too, if the land now yields wheat and corn where it formerly 
yielded only bunch-grass, that is a result of his effort. He 
made them. 

The true distinction is between gratuitous and earned 
property—between that which is simply a bounty of 
Nature and that produced by human effort. On this farm 
the only thing the farmer did not make was the raw land. 
The United States gave that to him or to some predecessor. 
No one can earn or honestly make anything without bene- 
fiting other people. The farmer's wheat and beef benefit 
others. If a merchant succeeds it is by serving his cus- 
tomers well. All that a man can produce by his skill and 
industry he should enjoy as fully as possible. 

On earned property taxes should fall lightest. The 
unimproved quarter section held speculatively for a rise 
should pay more — not less— taxes than the one that human 
effort has made useful to the community. The distinction 
between real and personal property that the law draws 
obscures the true distinction. 


Evolution of the Club 


T STARTS from a fine human desire for companionship. 
Here are so many of us, living in the same vicinity, more 
or less acquainted with one another and having some broad 
interest in common. Let us get together and form a club. 
We can rent and furnish very comfortable quarters at no 
great expense. Then we shall have a place to drop into and 
meet one another at luncheon—to foregather of an after- 
noon or evening—a cozy place with the warm and intimate 
atmosphere of our mutual friendliness and our common 
interest. 

Well, we form our club and are happy for a little while. 
Then we notice increasingly that the table linen is cheap 
and the tiny coatroom crowded; and we cannot give a 
spread because we have no space in which to spread. That 
dampens our happiness; so we seek a remedy by taking in 
twice as many members and renting quarters three times 
larger—and accumulating a neat deficit. 

The larger quarters answer for a time, until everybody 
begins to remark their narrowness and lack of all dis- 
tinction, and their general hand-me-down character; so 
we build ourselves a swell clubhouse. And in order to 
make ends meet we take in a great many more members, 
among whom there is nothing in common except ability to 
pay dues. 

In the end we have simply a private hotel in which a 
crowd of strangers pass to and fro staring at one another, 
with no more intimate or social atmosphere than in a 
railroad station. 

Its imposing facade impresses the fellow in the street, 
and that is all it is really good for. In a true social sense 
it is as bogus as Mrs. Uppercrust’s big party. 


A Wall Street Instance 


[eet month the state of New York offered the public 
fifty-one million dollars of four and a half per cent 
bonds. More than six hundred bidders, large and small, 
offered to take the bonds at a premium of five per cent or 
thereabout. A big banking house offered a premium of six 
per cent and thereby, as the highest bidder, got all the 
bonds. 

Within twenty-four hours it resold all at a premium 
above seven per cent; in fine, the state got six per cent 
premium, investors paid over seven per cent premium and 
the banking house made a profit of six hundred thousand 
dollars in a day. 

By all the rules of trade the banking house was entitled 
to the profit, for it was precisely the unexpectedly high 
bid of the big house that sent the bonds soaring and set 
investors scrambling for them. The state might have fixed 
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an upset price of one hundred and seven—slightly less than 
investors cheerfully paid the day after; but it is doubtful 
whether it would have got enough bids at that price to 
make the issue a success. 

The psychology of the thing is familiar to anybody who 
has watched an auction. Nobody wants the beautiful 
marble-top center table at three dollars—until somebody 
bids three and a quarter; then several people want it at 
three and a half—three and three-quarters—four dollars 

It was the fillip of the big house’s high bid that made the 
bonds go like hot cakes above a hundred and seven— which 
illustrates that the big houses may perform a valuable 
though somewhat expensive function in leading. 


Locating the Regional Bank 
N A WEDNESDAY, at Albany, the state of New York 


accepted a single joint bid for fifty-one million dollars 
of bonds and at once notified the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, its fiscal agent in the city of New York, of the 
fact. 

The next morning at ten o’clock representatives of the 
successful bidders appeared at the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company and planked down fifty-four million dollars in spot 
cash—that being the amount of the principal of the bonds 
and the premium—in the form of two certified checks for 
twenty-seven million dollars each. Whereupon the bonds 
were delivered to them and the transaction was complete 

This huge transfer of spot cash was absorbed into the 
city’s daily exchanges without a ripple. There is only on 
city in the United States—and only three cities in the 
world—where the financial puddle is of such dimensior 
that a fifty-million-dollar fish can swim round it without a 
splash. 

Apparently some statesmen at Washington would b« 
pleased to locate a Federal Reserve Bank at Weehawker 
New Jersey, with only a branch for the city of New Yor! 


A Choice of Names 


ENATOR BRISTOW, it appears, proposes to see} 

reélection as a Progressive Republican. We all know 
what Republican means. It means the Payne-Aldric} 
Tariff Law and the Chicago convention that renominated 
Mr. Taft. It means Mr. Barnes, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Cannor 
Mr. Root. 

What Progressive may mean in that connection is less 
easy to say. It might mean progression toward the exces- 
sively ripe Republicanism exemplified by Ex-Senator 
Lorimer. 

Where is a man going, anyway, when one leg walks for- 
ward and the other backward? What is the political con- 
tents of that candidacy which labels itself with one word 
signifying reaction and another word signifying advance? 
What o'clock is it when one hand points to week before last 
and the other hand to tomorrow? Where will you land when 
the ship advertises two destinations in opposite directions? 

Certainly a statesman has the right to choose any desig- 
nation of himself that appeals to his taste or that he judges 
likely to spread over the greatest electoral area; but with 
a whole dictionary to pick from it seems as though he 
might choose a designation which has meaning, or at least 
avoid one which is a contradiction in terms. 

If a man wants to progress why should he back up ten 
miles in order to do it? 





Our Foreign Policy 


NDOUBTEDLY we are a somewhat chesty nation. 

And our foreign affairs are largely in the hands of a 
Senate that, besides being always inspired by colossal jeal- 
ousy of its own prestige and perquisites, naturally loves 
the chesty pose. 

If we want to grant a subsidy to American shipbuilders 
in the indirect and insidious form of a remission of Panama 
Canal tolls— because we do not quite dare to grant a direct 
subsidy—and if Great Britain conceives a silly notion that 
this remission violates our treaty with her, Great Britain 
can go hang! 

Theoretically we accept the principle of international 
arbitration, but in any specific case where arbitration is not 
convenient we spurn it with a snort of defiance. We have 
a treaty with Japan, but let no slant-eyed son of Nippon 
presume on that ground to criticize our state laws. 

We had a treaty with Russia that nowhere guaranteed 
our citizens equal treatment in the Czar’s domain. Russia, 
without any violation of the treaty, treated our citizens 
unequally. Very properly we abrogated the treaty, but it 
was only by brisk executive action that we were saved from 
calling Russia a liar to boot. 

Undoubtedly we are somewhat chesty, as a powerful 
and fortunate youth is more or less liable to be. Now and 
then a situation arises—as over this Mexican business 
when it seems that a more thoroughgoing courtesy and a 
nicer regard for our neighbor’s sensibilities would not have 
been a bad investment. 

The Rooseveltian motto is: “Speak softly and carry a 
big stick!” We have the stick but not the soft speech. 
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My dear ou are ¢ ‘ y \ matter of by myself and a few othe H } ‘ e the k 
fact the situati exa he ‘ As you stated As for the box yu Set l t ) ! t ‘ et é out all the Cong 
this proposition you allege that the sum total of two and the box? If not } ig tha ynseque let pr ege North Car for three of the K 
two is four. Now, as I shall show you—se« g as best I nto the argument?” erve the House 1 two of them, if I r 
rn to conceal m) e } for your fathomless igno- z - rect t the same time—W um W. and Claude 
rance of the matter? ‘ , on anil tunn teal A Procession of Political Ifs W elected governor of the state: & 
yur. The sum of two and two, sir, is five.’ “DUT,” protested James wild! [ am not arguing. I hould that re ed adequately the advantages of the 
Well,”’ you concede order to maintain peace even at ) don’t care what kind of cigar it is. I like it. That iffrages of a free ar mmeled peoy ! a 
the price of arithmetic, “let t go at that L he 1 of two all there is to it!” little 1 t ri the 
i two is—as you so llluminatingly state—five.”’ “Not arguing!" exclaimed Kite} . “Why, vou forced ( ide i sturdy citizen hailing from Scotland N« 
Wrong!” Kitchin will shout. “I am amazed at the this umentonme! | isaid nothing. A rent North Car 1, wi uppears to be the Kitchin ancestral 
feebleness and futility of your reasoning. Have you no and he was quite indigna: there are people who make é He was born in 1869 and has been pra g law at 
mental processes worthy of the name ’ Doe logic make no Statements thinking they may go u nallenged it not the home place e 1890 They elected him tot } 
appeal to you? Is your mind so benighted, turbid, obnubi- while I am about.’ eventh Congre which began its operations in 1901: and 
lated, obfuscated and imperscrutable as not to comprehend And that is the exact truth of it. No person may makea he has been there ever the ¢ , 
the simple truth of the statement that the sum of two and statement when Claude Kitchin is about unk he pre of his colleagues ; emin the 
two is three? And, sir, having made this a ertion, and pared to argue it down to the smallness of a bug’s « ind to yemocTa He i Tul deba i 
despite your cowar¢ iy attempt to escape the consequence maintain vigorou ly ever ontention he n ‘ He tudent of the tariff a ta é 
h surrender wherein you sought to agree with a__‘it happens as many hope it uppen, there ikely tobe ful wwledge of the 
roposition of mine, I am now prepared some hairsplitting on the floor of the House of Represent H ever, he zg He, a 
shall insist on so arguing this matter with atives next year that will keep those wranglers up there the poet ww descend 
al conclusion, and show you the error into employed for many d tatious hou 1 et I I no argument beg and he 
e falle particular ther it 
escal | ished ti 
a ( gnt there 
y = The gcron 
iL ! t he na 
ment, else Claude will out of 1 
not be happy. There And if pe ! 
was that time when he eye should } 
was walking on Pent | humble testir lt 
sylvania Avenue with ‘ 
Senator Ollie James, iit a " 
who, merely for the pur- é mmediate 
pose of making con- | d erie ' 
versation, said in a ns ts M4 pr ‘ 
casual way: he tatement t re 
“ This isa mighty fine | ‘ } or he 
Hav ina cigar I am yume } ‘ 
moking.”” ‘ 
What’s that? t defers ' 
asked Kite} n.whow is ~— 


the senator had said 


nothing previously that 





A Dear Dog 


PrRED KELL’ 


; tir 


gave him a chance for 
a dispute, 

I merely remarked 
that this is a might 
fine Havana cigar I an 
smoking,” repeated the 


lator, know ing what 


on 
was coming and casting 
an eye backward to see 
whether astreet car was 
convenier tly at hand. 
That a Havana 
cigar!” exclaimed Kit 
, my dear 


I 4 0 dies 9 - . ; 
sen m amazed. | : . : ‘ ’ ¥ 
| Ki f, — , : 
Let me divide that ppp Oh BBS r : , oO} Lid t er 
te itol yours int ) Seinen ————— += — — - - = = prot \ | ‘ me 
its component parts Alavt!t Poor New Yorick! attache te } by 
First, you have a cigar; ak Olin 0 
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A water-jacketed fuel 
magazine and sloping 
grates enable 


Spencer 


Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 


Heaters 


to burn cheap coal and 
reduce heating costs 


ONE-THIRD to 
ONE-HALF. 


In ordinary winter weather, the 
magazine requires filling but once 
a day and never more than twice. 
The sloping grates insure even depth 
of fire and perfect combustion. 

These features enable the “Spencer” 
to successfully burn the small, cheap sizes 
of hard coal, such as No. | Buckwheat 
and certain inexpensive Southern and 
Western coals 


As the “Spencer” requires no more 
tons of these cheap fuels than ordinary 
heaters do of the larger expensive sizes, 
the saving in coal bills is apparent. 


ITU titi LE st 


Thousands of owners are cutting their 
to 50%, some with 
“Spencers” installed 20 years ago. 


heating costs 30% 


For apartments, flats, greenhouses, etc., 
the “Spencer” is THE heater, not only 
for its remarkable economy, but because 
it maintains heat all night without atten- 
tion. in residences, the “Spencer” re- 
lieves the “women folks” of heater care. 

Our complete catalog fully describes 
the ‘‘Spencer's'’ advantages. With it, 
we will send a booklet giving the experi- 
ences of numerous ‘‘Spencer’’ owners. 
You need both to help you decide the 
important heater question. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
200 People’s Nat'l Bank Blidg., Scranton, Pa. 
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THe FOREMAN DED MEAN 


YRAFTING on investors— in spite of the 

Post Office Department and of recent 
Blue Sky legislation—is still a very flour- 
ishing industry. The number of people 
who have some surplus money, but little 
experience and less discretion in the placing 
of it, must be prodigious. The whole trou- 
ble is that such people put their trust in 
specious circulars and eloquent agents 
instead of dealing exclusively with persons 
of established reputation. 

Look, for example, at the promotion of 
life-insurance companies in recent years. 
The investigations of 1905 disclosed many 
abuses and some very loose management 
in the biggest life-insurance companies 
giving the public an impression that there 
was a great deal of inside profit in that busi- 
ness. Gangs of promoters immediately 
started out to capitalize that impression. 
Life-insurance companies were organized 
all over the country and the stock sold to 
investors on the assumption that life- 
insurance stock was always a source of 
large and sure profits. 

Recently Best's Life-Insurance News, 
of New York, made an investigation of the 
life companies that have been organized in 
the last eight years. To put the results in a 
nutshell, it found that the number of such 
companies was one hundred and eighty- 
four; that subscribers to the stock had paid 
into the treasuries, in round numbers, 
sixty-five million dollars; that the promot- 
ers had retained ten million dollars which 
was paid in by subscribers but never 
reached the companies’ treasuries, making 
a total investment of seventy-five million 
dollars; that, taking a fair reinsurance 
value for the insurance in force and count- 
ing less of interest, this investment showed 
a depreciation of thirty-five million dollars. 


Promoters’ Methods 


It is true that some of these new com- 
panies were formed and floated without 
false pretenses and are now in a sound, 
promising condition, so that investors may 
reasonably expect security for their princi- 
pal and a fair dividend return; but such 
companies are rather more the exception 
than the rule. 

In the main, the new companies were the 
work of professional promoters whose only 
motive was to grab off as large a profit as 
possible for themselves, then leaving the 
fledgling to its fate. 

One point on which the promoters play is 
local pride. Here is the flourishing city of 
Algomery, in the state of Missarkana. It 
has two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
many industries and a prosperous tributary 
territory; but it sends its life-insurance 
money off to New York and New England. 
What a fine thing it would be to organize 
the Algomery Life-Insurance Company 
right here at home! It would bring mil- 
lions of dollars for the local banks to handle, 
provide funds for local investments and be 
a splendid advertisement. 

Practically without exception, the pro- 
moters are thus able to enlist some of the 
leading men of the city or the state for 
their board of directors. 

One melancholy fact, which the investor 
must always keep in mind, is that the most 
respectable names on a new company’s 
roster of directors may mean nothing at 
all as to the soundness of the company’s 
securities, 

In a great many cases, by playing on their 
vanity and self-interest, men of standing can 
be got to lend their names to enterprises of 
which they know very little. 

Having got a respectable list of names on 
the directorate, the next thing is to sell the 
stock—by personal sglicitation, by alluring 
pamphlets and circulars, and usually by 
newspaper advertisements. In this cam- 
paign one fetching bait consists of pointing 
to the profits of a few old and very success- 
ful stock life-insurance companies. For ex- 
ample, on a pamphlet that lies before me the 
following is promi- 
nently displayed: 


“Ten original 
$100 shares in the 
Union Central are 
now worth $40,950; 
ten original $100 
shares in the 2tna 
Life are now worth 
$52,896; tenoriginal 


By Will Payne 


$100 shares in the Metropolitan are now 
worth $148,240; ten original $100 shares in 
the Prudential are now worth $248,000.” 


Pointing to the great profitsthat afew very 
exceptional concerns have made is always 
a stock argument with the promoter of new 
companies. Inviting you to subscribe to the 
stock of a new life-insurance Remy be- 

cause ten original shares in the Prudential 
are now worth over two hundred thousand 
dollars is exactly like asking you to buy 
stock in a new oil well because John D. 
Rockefeller made a billion dollars in oil. It 
is like asking you to lend money to the cor- 
ner clothier because Marshall Field made 
a hundred million dollars in drygoods. 

Another typical promoter’s pamphlet 
contains the following amazing statements: 
“It is practically impossible for the stock 
to depreciate in value. Life-insurance divi- 
dends run from ten to twenty-five per cent 
and upward. There is not a legal-reserve 
company whose stock is worth less than the 
amount paid by the original investors.” 

The very successful companies mentioned 
above have been in existence many years, 
and everybody with any knowledge of the 
subject is aware that to build up a life- 
insurance company to a point where it will 
pay large legitimate dividends to stock- 
holders must almost invariably be a process 
of many years. 

In getting business the new company is 
necessarily handicapped by its newness. 
When it comes to making a contract that 
will run during a man’s lifetime and be 
settled up only after his death, a majority 
of men will naturally give the preference to 
a concern of long-established reputation. 
It is true that in a local and limited field 
the new company may overcome this by 
personal acquaintance; but in a great 
many cases it overcomes the handicap by 
paying an excessive price for the business 
which, of course, militates against any 
profit to stockholders. 

In the Best Insurance News’ compilation 
few of the new companies have paid a 
legitimate dividend to stockholders. The 
stock is usually sold at double its face 
value—that is, if the shares are ten dollars 
each, subscribers pay in twenty dollars a 
share, thus forming a surplus fund equal 
to the capital stock. As to a number of 
companies that have paid dividends, com- 
parison of the amount of surplus at the 
time of organization and amount at the 
present time shows that the dividend has 
practically come out of surplus—that is, a 
little of the stockholders’ own money was 
handed back to him. 

As to the sure profits in the life-insurance 
business, of the one hundred and eighty-four 
new companies that have been formed in the 
last eight years thirty-eight have already 
retired—by winding up their affairs, by 
merger, or by reinsurance—and in nearly 
every case with a loss to the stockholders. 


Handicaps of Young Companies 


There is not only the natural handicap 
that a new company suffers in getting busi- 
ness, but, where the company was the 
handiwork of professional promoters, there 
was the further handicap that a substantial 
amount of the money paid in by stock- 
holders was retained by the promoters for 
their services. Here is one company, with 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ 
capital, where two hundred thousand was 
absorbed in organization expenses; another, 
with five hundred thousand dollars’ capital, 
where three hundred thousand was ab- 
sorbed in organization expenses. Rela- 
tively very few of these companies now 
show a surplus equal to that which sub- 
scribers paid in at the time of organization. 

Almost all these new companies were 
organized in the West and South— where, 


as a rule, life-insurance laws are still more 
lax than they should be. Adequate state 
laws strictly limiting the cost of life insur- 
ance would do a great deal to discourage 
mushroom promotions. 

If anybody represents life insurance to 
you as a sort of get-rich-quick proposition 
in which you can make a large, sure profit, 
do not listen to him for a minute; above all, 
do not trust him with so much as a dollar 
bill. 

In the first place, the success of a life- 
insurance company—like the success of 
nearly everything else—is absolutely a 
question of management. I presume, from 
first to last, at least a dozen companies have 
failed for every one that has made a success. 

In the next place, there is constantly 
increasing governmental regulation of the 
business of life insurance. The public 
character and public importance of that 
business are more clearly recognized ever) 
day. Consequently the business is more 
and more strictly limited and hedged about 
by law. It const antly tends to become 
more mutual, with all the profits that the 
assets earn going to the stockholders, and 
only a very moderate return, at best, left 
to be distributed among the stockholders 

True, some new life-insurance companies 
are in sound and fairly promising condition; 
but, given an honest promotion—with no 
big rake-off going into the promoters’ vipa 
ets—and an able management, to build uy 
a new company to a point where it will pay 
a good return on the stock is almost invari 
ably a long process. Under the most favor 
ible conditions it is an investment for the 
long pull. 


Fire Insurance Concerns 


The new fire-insurance company is under 
the same handicap as the new life-insurancs 
company. As a rule people prefer—in 
these matters, where the whole question is 
as to the responsibility of the company at a 
future date—to deal with well-established 
concerns. 

In getting business the fire-insurance 
company depends, of course, on local 
agents. Outside of a few big cities nearly 
every well-established agent represents 
enough companies to take care of all the 
business he can get. Pretty generally he 
cannot get nearly so much business as the 
companies he represents would like to 
write. 

Why, then, should he take in a new com 
pany and give it part of his business? Quite 
often he does so only because the new com- 
pany will yd pay him a higher com- 
mission than the old companies, or because 
it will accept risks that the old companies 
reject. In short, very often the new com- 
pany—as to a considerable part of its 
both pays a higher commission 
and acce pts poorer risks, which cond tions 
obviously militate against profits for the 
stoc kholde rs. 

Here is one type of promoter’s contract 
for the flotation of a fire-insurance company 
with one million dollars capital and one 
million surplus: It provides that the pro- 
moters shall have seven and a half per cent 
of all money paid in, and that the tots il or- 
ganization e xpenses sha all not exceed twenty 
per cent of the amount paid in. In short 
if subscribing stockholders pay in the full 
two million, a hundred and fifty thousand 
of it goes immediately to the promoters, 
while four hundred thousand may be ab- 
sorbed in organization expenses. 

Moreover subscriptions to the stock are 
payable in ten equal monthly installments; 
but the promoters are to retain their whole 
commission out of the first money paid in. 
Suppose the whole amount of stock has 
been subscribed and the first installment, 
amounting to two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, has been paid in. The promoters at once 
take a hundred and fifty thousand of it, and 
if the scheme breaks down then they need noi 
worry. Only the stockholders need worry. 

The mortality 


busine 23S 









among new compa 
nies is quite high. 
I have a list of 
twenty-seven com- 
panies that failed, 
reinsured or other- 
wise went out of 
business in 1912. 
Two-thirds of them 
are new companies. 
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JAlmother View of the Pork Barrel 


By Ex-Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 


MERICANS are a marvelously law- 
abiding and law-loving people. They 
lose confidence in individuals, but have the 
highest respect for their Government and 
its offices. This is wonderful, considering 
the era of misrepresentation, innuendo and 
muckraking through which the country is 
passing! 

As soon as speakers and writers take facts 
and fairness for their guides and adopt the 
axiom that nobody is justified in making 
criticisms unless able at the same time to 
advance a concrete remedy the soundness 
of which he thinks he can demonstrate, so 
soon shall we pass from the destructive into 
the constructive period. The only justified 
critic is the individual who not only can 
point to the evil or menace but also can 
clearly demonstrate a concrete remedy or 
preventive. 

The wanton destroyer of public confidence 
in the Government is even worse than the 
destroyer of life and property, because of 
the effect on all society rather than on the 
individual. All abhor the wanton destruc- 
tion of life or property—how much more 
should they abhor the wanton destruction 
of confidence in the Government, which 
must detrimentally affect every individual 
of the community! 

These observations have particular ap- 
plication to the oft-repeated assertions that 
public-building bills are pork barrels and 
investment in public buildings a waste of 
government funds, which assertions tend 
to shake confidence in the honesty of Con- 
gress as a lawmaking body. For years and 
years newspapers and magazines have re- 
ferred to every public-building bill as a 
pork barrel. 

Exactly what is meant by a pork-barrel 
bill depends on the viewpoint of the user of 
the term; but, in gener: al, this term of dis- 
approbation applies to a bill that makes 
appropriations from the Federal treasury 
for a pretended public purpose, but in 
reality for the purpose of enabling a repre- 
sentative or senator to point to his success 
in getting something for his district or state 

In that sense the term has been used for 
decades, until the name carries with it such 
significance that a law is in everlasting 
disgrace if some editor points an accusing 
finger and hurls the opprobrious epithet. 
The reading public does not stop to as- 
certain the facts or weigh the argument, 
but accepts the broad assertion that certain 
bills are pork barrels. 











Appropriations Wisely Made 


Personally I have neither fear nor rever- 
ence for names; but I have great respect 
for facts. During my six years in the Senate 
I served four years in the Committee o1 
Commerce, which reported the river and 
harbor bills, and two years in the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

My attendance on the meetings and par 
ticipation in the work of the Committee on 
Commerce was constant, and I have per- 
sonal knowledge of the presentation of facts 
yn which the river and harbor appro- 
priations were based. Of course I do not 
indertake to speak of bills passed prior to 
the time when I had personal knowledze of 
the manner in which the bills were made up; 
I can and do assert that during the past six 
years the river and harbor bills have con- 
tained extremely few items that, in my 
opinion, were not fully justified from the 
standpoint of good business policy. 

I do not say that no mistakes have been 
made. It is not my purpose to claim that 
results have fully justified every appro- 
priation. No such accomplishment can or 
should be expected. In their private busi- 
ness affairs men of recognized business 
experience and judgment make investments 
of their own private funds that prove to be 
unsuccessful ventures; yet the investments 
were made on a showing of facts that gave 
every assurance of profitable returns 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that 
in the transaction of public business the 
appropriations made by Congress for river 
and harbor improvements will always bring 
the results anticipated and desired. There 
will always be some errors of judgment on 
the part of the members of Congress in 
making appropriations; there will always 
be some errors of judgment on the part of 


engineers concerning the character of im- 
provement needed to render a river or har- 
bor better suited to the needs ‘of growing 
commerce. 

Though my attention to the 
the Committee on Public Buil 
Grounds was not so close as in the case of the 
Committee on Commerce I have a deep in 
pression that there were extrem f 
in the appropriation bills which could be 
criticized as being of the pork-bar cl 
The number and amount of these items 
were so small as to be inconsiderab! 
compared with the total 

Feeling that the public is entitled to 
some definite information on the subject of 
government investments in public build- 
ings and grounds, and that such informatio 
is lacking, I have taken the trouble to securs 
from the custodians of public buildings 
every pass of the country as definite data 
as possible regarding the actual value 
of property in which the Government has 
invested its money. 















Losses Offset by Gains 


In gathering this information I purposely 
excluded the District of Columbia, where 
the buildings and sites are for general admin- 
istrative purposes and-where the question 
of expediency of construction of a building 
cannot be raised. I also excluded Alaska 
and our insular possessions, where condi- 
tions are extraordinary and the number of 
public buildings small. 

In the states of the Union there have 
been, according to information given by the 
supervising architect, 1328 sites acquired 
by the Government. On some of these no 
buildings have been erected, as the appro- 
priations for them were made in very recent 
years. I have received reports from the 
custodians of 1116 sites, which cost the 
Government at the time of } purl ase, or for 
additions thereto, a total of $43,86 3.912 2 AT 

After consulting with men in their sev- 
eral communities who are familiar with 
property values these custodians gave me 
an estimate of the present market values 
of these sites, exclusive of the buildings 
thereon; and they aggregate $109,484,- 
685.69, showing an increase in value of 
$65,620,773.22. 

I hear some critic interpose, however, 
that some of these sites were purchased 
thirty or forty years ago, and a very few 
even nearly a hundred years ago. Ver 
well. In anticipation of this point being 
raised I have had a computation made of 
the interest on eve ry one of these site ir 
vestments at three per cent, compounded 
annually from the date of the investment. 
I think no one who knows how rapidly 
compound interest accumulates in a long 
period of years will question that this i 
a large allowance against the Government. 
These investments, with the accumulated 
compound interest, amount to $104, rt" - 
571.99, shewing a gain of $4,589,113 
over the investment and compound intere st 
combined. 

This does not mean that the Government 
has made money on every public-building 
site it has purchased. The fact is that in 
some instances the sites are reported as 
being worth less today than they were 
when purchased a number of years ago; 
but those few small losses are more thar 
offset by some remarkable gains 

In Chicago, for example, the Government 
purchased a site for a Federal building in 
1872, paying therefor $1,259,385. The pres- 
ent value is placed at $9,003,450 a gain 
of $7,744,065. In 1875 the Government 
purchased a site for a post office and court- 
house in Portland, Oregon, paying therefor 
$15,000. Today that property is conserva- 
tively valued at $1,360,000. A site pur- 
chased in 1874 in St. Louis at a cost of 
$368,882 has a present value of $4,000,- 
000—an increase of $3,631,118. A public- 
building site in Denver has grown in value 
from $65,825 to $350,000 in the last thirty 
years. 

And these increases in value will con 
tinue. In many of the undeveloped states 
the growth in value of real property in the 
next few years will be marvelous; so that 
future comparisons will show a continua- 
tion of the gain disclosed by the figures I 
have gathered. I submit that, so far as the 








purchase of sites is concerned, the record 


shows good business policy on the part of 
the Government 

With regard to the relation between the 
on rinal oon i 


bul ling rs ere 





site informa 
tion 1s, of course, not obtainable in definite 
form. A public building, like a private 
building, deteriorates with age, 


superior material and workm: in 
public building ymakeit more lasting. Henc« 
in the Selhouteer estimates as to both pub- 
lic and private ownership I make no allow- 
ance for depreciation. 

The Government has $212,248,750.15 
invested in public buildings—this amount 





including not only the original cost of cor 
struction but the cost of exter sions, altera 
tions, repairs maintenance down to 
June 30, 1912. To this should be added 
$49,495,455.22, the original cost of the sites 
down to the same dats 

Theseven hundre dand sixteen complet | 
buildings concerning which I have received 
reports have cost for site, original con- 
struction, extensions and repairs an aggre 
gate of $217,588,047; and the custodians 
estimate the annual rental value of tl 
property at an aggregate of $11,795,571 
or about five and a half per cent on the 
investment. 

On February 28, 1913, the interest 
bearing debt of the United States was 
$965,697,610 and the average rate paid was 
2.37 per cent, the low rate being partially 
due to the circulation privilege carried by 
these bonds. Assuming that the Govern- 
ment had to pay three per cent for its money, 
then the investment of $217,588,047 would 
cost the Government annually $6,527,641. 

So, to my mind, this is what the Gover: 
ment pays annually on its investment in 
the public buildings and sites above enu 
merated; whereas under private ownership, 
with government il rental of the same prop- 
erty, according to the estimate of the 
government custodians, it would have to 
pay $11,795,571, thus showing that the 
government is the gainer of over five 
million dollars a year by governmental 
ownership and operat! as against private 
ownership with gover 
approximate basis of five anda half per cent 

If the reader concurs in my conclusion 
that eight per cent would be the charge 
under private ownership, in order to cover 
taxes, insurance and a six per cent retur: 
on the investment, t 
would have to pay annual rental of 
$17,407,043 arly eleven million dol 
lars a year more under private ownershi; 
and governmental rental than it actua 
would under govern: 
operation 





pon tal on the 





the Governmen 











nental ownership a 


Public Buildings Local Standard 


In every city of enterprising spirit there 
will be found private business concerns 
operating in buildings far more costly than 
the absolute needs of the business require 
The owners have abandoned their original 
quarters and built anew; but it may be 
said these men are in competitive busine 
and they figure that their unnecessary in 
vestment in a fine-looking building is a sort 
of advertisement that brings them addi 
tional trade sufficient to justily the outla 

Are we, then, to assume that because the 
Government is not engaged in competitive 
business it should conduct its affairs in ur 
sightly, unsanitary buildings? I think not 

Though I do not believe in official ex 
travagance or maintenance of luxurious 
quarters for the sake of display, | believe 
government officials should be .provided 
with quarters at least up to the average of 
those occupied by men engaged in private 
business of similar importance. Where a 
public building is erected it should be one 
of the best in the « ity, Serving asa standard 
or an ideal for the community. To see a 
substantial, comfortable, but not foolishly 
expensive public building gives a citizen 
more regard for his country and more pride 
in his citizenship. 

Undoubtedly there has been just ground 
for criticism of a few individual appro- 
priations; but these instances are so unim 
portant that they do not justify the general 
impression that public building is synony- 
mous with pork barrel. 
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natural skin protection 
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THE RELUCTANT APPENDIX 


Amazement, then fear, and then remorse 
showed on the nine faces of the Telegraph 
Company directors. Wise paying real 
money out of his own pocket 

“Go home and take some castor oil,’ 
Carpenter advised Howell, feeling he was a 


| doctor because he had no appendix. 


“Yes, and perforate the vermiform!”’ 


| said Wise scathingly. “‘Why don’t you 


hereafter sign M. after your name 
Murderer of Directors—hey, Carpenter? 
You go home, Howell, and let me te lephone 
to Jewett to 
*“*T’ll see my own doctor. Let me get out 
of here with my life, will you please?”’ and 
Montague Howell left the room hurriedly. 
When he reached his house they told him 
that Mr. William Wise had telephoned 
five times to learn how Mr. Howell was. 
Old Wise’s friendly anxiety greatly moved 
Mr. Howell. He called up Wise’s office. 
“Say, Wise, my doctor says it’s only a 
mild attack of intercostal neuralgia ——”’ 
““Nobody,”’ inte rrup ted Wise, ‘ever got 
that in Me ‘Burney’s point. I tell you it’s 
appendic itis. 
*He’s sure it isn’t.” 
“Is he a specialist?” 
“No, but = has had 
“Howell, old fellow, please let me send 
Jewett, and after your appendix is safely 
out of you, then you can see as many other 
doctors as you wish. My wife is a different 
woman since the operation. I think there 
would be much more married happiness if 
people only got rid of their diseased appen- 
dices.” 

Howell was moved by the old flint-heart’s 
solicitude. 

“But, Wise,”’ he apologized, “I can't go 
and be operated on just because I want my 


” 


“Of course if you want to commit 
suicide, not being operated on by Jewett 
is as good a way as any. Certainly it’s 
cheape r ad 
‘But intercostal neuralgia 
I don’t believe it! I tell you what I'll do: 
I'll guarantee you in writing that the opera- 
tion won't cost you over $900 no matter what 
Jewett may charge me.’ 

“If it cost only ninety cents I won't let 
him cut me open! That’s fat! 

There was such finality in Howell's tone 
that Wise realized it was hopeless. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it you 
can keep your rotten old appendix and 
die!"’ and Mr. Wise hung up the receiver 
with a bang. 

Time urged! Mr. Wise from that mo- 
ment began to ask all his friends to be 
operated on for appendicitis. He asked 
them in the street, in their offices, in the 
cars, wherever he happened to meet them. 
Then he began to tackle strangers who 
happened to ~ e what he considered a look 
of physical pain. But all that happened 
was that within forty-eight hours all Wall 
Street knew that old Wise had gone crazy 
as the result of worry and anxiety over his 
wife’s illness. His mania was very queer: 
he imagined all men had appendicitis and 
insisted that they should be operated for 
it on the spot. People got so that they 
turned pale when they saw him coming, his 
eyes burning with maniacal fury. Hadn't 
such as he often tried to remove their best 
friends’ appendices with carving knives and 
razors? 

Mr. Wise, in order to popularize appen- 
dicitis, wrote a letter to the Sunday editor 
of the Times in which he said that the 
medical profession favored a law compel- 
ling all people to get rid of the vermiform 
appendix. He quoted Doctor McBurney’s 
prophecy that the day would come when all 
children would be rendered appendixless by 
the authorities, much the same as they are 
vaccinated. What a comfort to fathers, and 
what a decrease in infant mortality! No 
more stomach aches, dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion, typhoid or cancer! The Times bit, 
and published such a harrowing article on 
the subject that the hopes of William Wise 
soared. 

Not a soul walked up to the operating 
table however. 

Then the practice known as “ambulance 
chasing,"’ which had always appealed to 
him as being enterprising and businesslike, 
gave him a suggestion. It was not prac- 
ticable to be Johnny-on-the-spot when peo- 
pie were stricken. But he did the next 
best thing—he advertised. He hated to 
spend the money, but the option had but 
nine days to run. This is his advertise ment: 


Continued from Page 10 


“$100 Reward—One hundred dollars 
will be paid for information which will lead 
a person suffering from appendicitis to 
consent to be operated on by the eminent 
surgeon, George B. Jewett, M. D. Address 
W. W., Box 182.” 


“What does W. W. stand for?” asked 
the clerk. 

** Er—Well-Wisher,”’ 
Wise earnestly. 

*“*T see!’’ and the advertisement went in. 

Instead of receiving helpful answers when 
he called the next day at the newspaper 
office, he was told to step in. In a room be- 
hind the counter he found a lawyer’s clerk 
and a plain-clothes man from headquarters, 
who wished to know why he had inserted 
such an advertisement. 

“Why? To save a human life, as my 
wife’s life was saved by Doctor Jewett, the 
greatest surgeon in the world. How do you 
know whether your appendix is in the last 
stages of gangrene or not? You let Doctor 
Jewett see you and if he says, “Operate!” 
you talk to me before you ask him for his 
price.” He looked hopefully at the clerk, 
who was sallow and thin and ought to have 
it out. 

The clerk looked at the detective, and 
the detective looked at the clerk and nod- 
ded. Then detective-like he announced the 
obvious: 

““Nutty!” he said triumphantly. 

“You mustn’t use Doctor Jewett’s name 
without his permission,” said the clerk very 
gently, for opposition often made them 
murderous. ‘‘ You see, he might not wish 
it. In fact, he told me to say to you that if 
you wanted to please him very much — 
Here he is! 

George B. Jewett, infinitely more luna- 
tical point than “‘ Well-Wisher,”’ rushed 
in. He had been answering telephone calls 
all morning from self-appointed humorists 
among his colleagues, who asked him how 
he had hit upon such an ingenious but 
simple device for acquiring a much-needed 
practice. He was red in the face and his 
$200,000-a-year right hand was clenched. 

“Mr. Wise!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I had,” explained the old man, 
“to utilize that option on operation num- 
ber two. I’m not going to get stuck just 
because people won't be operated on by you. 
There are only seven days more to run 
and = 

“Oh!” Jewett began to laugh. Then it 
occurred to him that if the story ever got 
out it would not be so funny—for him. Not 
being a true humorist he said: 

“Mr. Wise, I'll give you $500 for it. 
That will make Mrs. Wise’s operation cost 
you my regular price of one thousand 

‘My option,” quickly interrupted Wil- 
liam Wise, who always saw a dollar in the 
distance, “will cost you $2000.” 

“Why, you are nothing but a black- 
mailer!” cried Jewett. 

‘The price is $2500 now,” said W. Wise 
sternly, “the five hundred being for the 
insult. If you don’t hurry I’ll go upstairs 
to the editorial rooms and tell the reporters 
just what you did and why, and what sort 
of a man you are.” 

Jewett, so perturbed that he showed it, 
was about to expostulate, when the lawyer’s 
clerk whispered something in the ear of the 
great surgeon whose sense of humor threat- 
ened to be an expensive luxury. Jewett 
listened, nodding from time to time. In 
the end he exclaimed: 

“Do it!” 

The clerk turned to William Wise and 
said: “I serve formal notice on you, in 
accordance with the provision of the law, 
that you have got to stop using Doctor Jew- 
ett’s name in the public prints without his 
written consent. We'll bring action for 
damages. I think we will win hands down. 
But even if we don’t we'll make it cost you 
at least $10,000 to defend it. If you don’t 
believe me go ahead. Ten? By George, 
we "ll make it cost you —— 

“Of course, if Doctor Jewett objects,” 
began Wise, weakly capitulating, ‘I'll not 
use his name.”” It was a mistake. It also 
was punishment for his penury. Jewett 
hastened from the room in order not to be- 
tray himself. And Mr. Wise went back to 
the counter and paid for a new advertise- 
ment as follows: 


replied William 


“Any man who is suffering from appendi- 
citis will have $250 put in his pocket by a 
Friend of Humanity. Address Box 216, 
Downtown.” 


He received 1876 answers, all of them 
from sufferers who were anxious to call not- 
withstanding excruciating pains. Of these 
replies he threw away 1868 as being from 
impostors. The eight that he asked to call 
did so. Each was willing to be operated 
on the moment the $250 was put in his 
pocket; but not one could comply with the 
condition imposed by the Friend of Hu- 
manity. Said friend, after proving that 
Doctor Je ~wett’s irreducible minimum for 
one first-class appendicitis operaticn was 
$1000, offered to refund $250 of the thou- 
sand. 

Only five days remained. Mrs. Wise, 
greatly perturbed by the restlessness of his 
sleep and his moanings and groanings and 
dreadful starts, wished to call in Doctor 
Wyman. 

Mr. Wise refused to see him. Mrs. Wise 
wept. But drops of salt water never wore 
away a diamond resolve. 

Only four days left on the option! 

Mr. Wise ceased to eat. This was really 
serious, for Mr. Wise was what they call 
a hearty eater. Mrs. Wise told Doctor 
Wyman about it in his office. He tried to 
tranquillize her. 


“Your husband,” } 


he said kindly, “is a 
Wall Street man. Probably the market is 
going against him. None of my millionaire 
patients eats when the ticker says to him: 
‘You are wrong! You are wrong!’ !f I were 
you I'd leave him alone. He’ll get better 
as soon as the market turns.” 

“But if he doesn’t eat he'll die,” she 
pointed out, being a woman and therefore 
logical. 

“What do you feed him?” 

“I gave him some gruel this morning. 

“And for dinner, what are you going to 
have?” 

“Well, he said he didn’t feel like eating, 
so I thought a cup of chic ken- broth and a 
poac hed egg on toast ' 

‘My dear madam,” 
Wyman with a shudder, 

*Wh-what?”’ 

“Certainly. You will surely make him 
think he is asick man. In the nervous con- 
dition in which he is, there is no telling how 
serious an effect such an unfortunate sug- 
gestion would have on his mind. On the 
contrary you want to laugh and tease him. 
What does he particularly like to eat when 
he is in good trim?” 

‘The most indigestible things in the 
world.” 

** Lobster?” 

“He loves it. 
think of ce 

“But of course you must,” said Doctor 
Wyman impressively. “‘A whole one and 
broiled. How is he on pie?” 

“*Minece is his favorite, but he gets it 
only at Thanksgiving. I make * from a 
recipe my Aunt Jenny gave me. She re sally 
was my grandaunt. She m toe Hy — 

““Ah, yes. He likes it?” 

“Yes; but it always makes him sick. I 
use New Bedford rum instead of brandy 
and ——”’ 

““Give him all he can eat. If he gets 
sick it won't matter. I'll be on the job. 
I'll give him a pale-blue pill that won't 
allow him to think about the stock market 
for twenty-four hours, I'll warrant you!” 

She believed in Doctor Wyman implic- 
itly, as did everybody who knew him. 
Knowing him to be both very kindly and 
very competent she resolved to follow his 
instructions unhesitatingly and even enthu- 
siastically. At the worst there was the pill. 

That night she greeted her husband with 
a smile. It only made him more glum. 

“I’m going to tell you something that 
you will be glad to hear, William,” she said. 

“Who's got it?” he cried eagerly. 

“Got what?” 

**Appen ——— I mean, what is it you're 
going to tell me? Quick!” 

“You're going to eat a broiled lobster 
for dinner.” 

He looked so disappointed—only two 
days left—that on the spur of the moment 
the only pleasing thing she could think of 
was to tell him about her bargain. 

“I got two lobsters and paid only twenty 
cents a pound. Mrs. Maynard ordered 
them, but her husbi and was taken sick ——- 

“What with?” he asked anxiously. 

“They don’t know yet. He’s under ob- 
servation and —— 

“What's their telephone number? 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“Don’t you hear?” he cried impatiently. 
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‘I don’t know. It’s in the book. And 
you are also going to have some nice 
mince be 

But he had rushed to the telephone. He 
called up the Maynards. Mrs. Wise heard 
him say: 

“How is your husband, Mrs. Maynard? 
This is William Wise speaking. Mrs. Wise 
told me —— What? —— No! I don’t 
think it’s wind-colic. Appendicitis always 
begins with exactly those symptoms. Oh, 
no! I'd operate at once. If you put it off 





you run the risk of perforations No, 
I don’t wish to alarm you. But you 
understand the world cannot afford to lose 
men like your husband, especially in times 
like these. I'd call in Doctor Jewett and 
oper What is that? Time is pre- 
cious - He does charge rather high, but 
he’s the best man we've got — Qh, from 
two to five thousand. But he promised me 
he wouldn’t charge any of my family over 
$1250. I can say Maynard is a cousin - 

Oh, don’t let that worry you, I'll attend to 
Jewett’s bill. If you wish I'll take $750 in 
cash and a note for the rest — Not at 
all; I always thought a lot of Maynard. If 
he should get worse Will you? That’s 
the way totalk! I'll call up again later 
Glad I can be of service — 

He came back beaming. 

“TI think he’s got it!” he 
optimistically. “What were 
about dinner?” 

“I got the two Maynard lobsters for 
twenty cents a pound when they cost her 
forty. You're going to eat one of them 
tonight.” 

“At twelve-fifty yours would come to 
only two-fifty,”” he said happily. 

“What are you saying, William?” 

“I’m saying that I’m hungry as blazes,” 
he retorted, for his reviving hopes had 
killed his nervous dyspepsia. Not having 
eaten for thirty-six hours he felt ravenous 
now. 

At nine he called up Mrs. Maynard and 
learned that Maynard was asleep, but 
seemed very restless and was very hot to 
the touch. 

“High fever?"’ he suggested happily. 

“I’m—lI’'m afraid so,”’” Mrs. Maynard 
whispered. 

“Don’t be afraid. Jewett takes ’em out 
as if they were the tassels on blind-cords. 
A snip! and there you are. One more life 
saved by sending in time for the greatest 
surgeon in the world!” 

‘Let us hope for the best.” 
Sabbath voice. 

“Amen!” chimed Mr. Wise so heart- 
fully that Mrs. Maynard felt ashamed of 
herself for having misjudged Mr. Wise for 
so many years. It seemed altogether inex- 
cusable of her. And at that she did not 
know that he fell asleep with a smile on his 
lace, thinking of her husband. 

At seven-fifteen Mr. Wise awoke with a 
pain in his diaphragm. He groaned. He 
did it again. He awoke his wife. 

“What's the matter, William?” she 
asked. 

“Pain!” he answered. 

“Where?” 

“Ouch!” he yelled. He clapped his hand 
to the pain and pressed hard. 

“The lobster!” 

“No!” 

“The pie then!”’ She had no prejudices. 

The pain went away with much sudden- 
ness. 

“I’m better now,” he told her. 

She felt the distrust of masculine asser- 
tions concerning pain that all women feel. 
It begins, when he is a baby, with his 
mother. She thought of the doctor and 
said anxiously: 

“Dear, don’t you think perhaps I'd bet- 
ter telephone?” 

“Yes, do. Ask her how he 
I'll speak to Jewett.” 

“Whom are you talking about?” 

“Maynard. He ought to be about ready 
for the operation. No time to lose! Ring 
her up.” 

“Poor Mrs. Maynard!” she exclaimed. 
“Such a nice man. We ate his lobster too! 
Well, after all, it’s better out.” 

“That's what I told her. Hurry up!” 

She went uway to telephone. 

She returned. 

“He is all right,” she announced reas- 
suringly. “‘It was only wind a 
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“That woman is a fool!" he shouted 
“Or worse! He's probably insured for a 
big amount and she war 

“Why, William!” A 
at him in reproachful ama; 

“Why, William nothing! 
her. Ouch! Ou-u-uch!” 

He began to writhe and grunt, paying 
absolutely no attention to her entreaties to 
say where the pain was. He tossed from 
one side of the bed to the other and groaned. 

She rang up Doctor Wyman. He came 
in a rush. 

“*Didn’t stop for breakfast,’’ he told her. 
““What’s the matter?” 

“You'll have it here. He is suffering 
dreadfully, and I am sure it is all due ro 

By that time they had reached the bed- 
side. 

“Where is the 
Wyman 

Mr. Wise put his finger on a piece of lob- 
ster. Doctor Wyman brushed away Wise’s 
hand and pressed hard. 

“Hell’s fire!’’ yelled Mr. Wise, like the 
good Christian that he was 

“H’m!” muttered Doctor Wyman. “I'm 
afraid maybe it is appen ws 

“What?” shouted Mr. Wise, sitting up 

“Keep quiet. Give me a chance to find 
out, will you?”” And Wyman resumed his 
pain-locating expedition. 

“He had,” said Mrs. Wise in the 
voice women use when they i: a dear 
friend to commit suicide, “lobster and 
mince pie. Your Doctor 
Wyman.” 

“*No,” said Mr. Wise. “‘Send for Jewett.” 

“Wait, will you? You've got 

“T’ve got to get Jewett—today 

“But I can’t tell, the way 
“ hether it’s the lobster or 

But Mr. Wise said sharply: 

“Get Jewett, I tell you! Lydia!” 

“Not yet!" said Doctor Wyman. 

But Mrs. Wise obeyed her husbar 
Doctor Wyman did not live in the 
house with her, and Wise did. 

Jewett came, prepared. He felt. 

“Hurt?” he asked. Even his questions 
inspired confidence in his skill. “ Here?” 
!” answered Mr. Wise wit! 
a smile of exultation. “ McBurney ’s point 
I feel it!” 

“Every mar 
nowadays,” 
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* Like blazes 


is his own diagnostician 
observed Doctor Jewett pleas- 
antly to his colleague. 

“It’s got to be today, Doctor Jewett 
said Mr. Wise determinedly. 

“What has?” 

“The operation!” 

“Why, William! It will be an awful 
expense.” 

“No, Lydia. 
last day.” 

She began to whimper. 

“Nonsense, William, it isn’t so danger 
ous. You must think you are going to come 
out all right and s 

“Doctor Jewett, I notice that I 
call on you to perform operation number 
two as per agreement.” 

Doctor Jewett’s lips twitched as he con- 
tinued to explore the mince-pie zone, 

“Some inflammation and a slight en- 
largement,”’ he said at length. “1 don’t 
know, but perhaps it would be just as 


He's got to do it. It’s my 


serve 


well to operate. Do you think, Doctor 
Wyman 4 

“It isn’t what anybody thinks; it’s 
what's got to be done,” broke’ in Wise 
angrily. 

“All right. I'll call up the hospital and 
have an ambulance come for you. I'll 
operate this afternoon at four.” 

“Correct!"’ acquiesced William Wise 


cheerfully. 
As they walked out of the house together 
Wyman said to his murderous colleagu 
I’ve known him for twenty-odd years 
and I never suspected he had such nerve 
Jewett halted in his tracks and 
““What do you call it?”’ 


asked: 


“Nerve! Courage!” 
“Tt isn’t courage, Wyman,” said Doctor 
Jewett in the gentle voice with which an 


eminent specialist differs wit! 
physician’s diagnosis. 

““What is it then?” asked Wyman curi 
ously, for Jewett was a very competent 
person. 


the family 
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“Not courage! 
is—a bargain! 


What he’s got, Wyman, 
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Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EAR JIM: If .~ are in the mood, and 

your harking faculties are in good 
shape, hark back for about five years and 
consider what would have happened to a 
man—any man—who then predicted that 
in the year 1914 the Senate of the United 
States of America would pass a bill appro- 
priating forty million dollars for the purpose 
of building and maintaining a Government 
railroad in Alaska—or anywhere else! 

They would have thrown the net over 
that prognosticator, Jim, and taken him to 
Saint Elizabeth’s—which is the extensive 
hospital for the insane this country con- 
ducts across the river from the Capital, but 
near enough to be handy in case of emer- 
gency. No preliminaries would have been 
required, no previous or further evidences 
of lunacy. 

If any person entitled to a say in the 
matter had risen and begun: “Fellow citi- 
zens, I announce to you that in January, 
1914, five years from this date, we shall 
observe the spectacle of the United States 
Senate not only indorsing the principle of 
Government ownership for railroads but 
appropriating large gobs of money to build 
and maintain a Government railroad” 
he would have been stopped right there. 

At that precise moment they would have 
lassoed him and backed him into a padded 
cell as a most flagrant and dangerous 
Socialist, demagogue, lunatic and agitator, 
and unfit for liberty. 

Well, that was the case five years ago. 
Today the Senate passes such a bill after a 
few days of debate—and passes it by a vote 
of forty-six to sixteen, which, I may say, 
rather adequately represents the apparent 
shift in sentiment in the Senate in that 
period of time. For in those days the radi- 
cals were in about the same small propor- 
tion as the conservatives are now, albeit 
not a radical of five years ago would have 
gone so far in this matter as forty-six of 
them went when the bill was passed. 

Thirty-four senators did not vote; but if 
the entire Senate membership had voted it 
is likely the proportion in the final result 
would have remained about the same, for 
there were radicals and conservatives in 
the non-voting list in about the same ratio 
as in the voting list. The vote was non- 
partisan, as it developed, and Republicans 
and Democrats were both for and against. 
No Republican of progressive tendencies 
voted against the bill and all the Demo- 
crats against it were conservatives, though 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, was 
opposed to it—and John Sharp is a radical- 
conservative, or a conservative-radical 
about on the borderland. 


The Opposing Senators 


The others opposed were: Bacon, of 
Georgia; Bradley, of Kentucky; Clark, of 
Wyoming; Dillingham, of Vermont; Gal- 
tinger, of New Hampshire; Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts; McCumber, of North Dakota; 
Nelson, of Minnesota; Root, of New York; 
Shields, of Tennessee; Smith, of Georgia; 
Smith, of Michigan; Stephenson, of Wis- 
consin; Sutherland, of Utah, and Weeks, of 
Massachusetts. Of these, Bacon, Shields, 
and Smith, of Georgia, are Democrats. 
Among those not voting, Brandegee, Bur- 
Burton, Penrose, and some of the 
Democrats—not many—as well as a few 
more Republicans, may reasonably have 
been expected to vote against the principle; 
and the rest for it. 

Five years isn’t a long time as Senates go, 
but it is an epoch when this revelation is 
for the Senate, then so con- 
servative that it looked on the extension of 
the supervisory powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as an assault on the 
foundations of the Republic, now gayly 
votes for a Government owned and operated 
railroad, and gives three cheers when the 
project is passed. 

Times change and Senates change simul- 
taneously. Since those old boys got wind 
of the fact that the people intend to have a 
say about their elections, and since they 
were forced into passing a constitutional 
amendment proposition touching on that 
determination, they have become so tract- 
able about these radical proposals that they 


would as gayly vote for a line of airships to 
the moon, provided they thought the dear 
and common people desired that sort of a 
transportation enterprise. 

However, it is the sad state of the poli- 
tics which govern our legislation that a 
certain percentage of self-interest is observ- 
able in demonstrations of this character. 
It must not be supposed that the conserva- 
tive Senate of the United States has 
become radical because the senators 
themselves have become radical at heart. 
Such, I regret to inform you, is not the 
case, 

The fact is the Senate is not radical 
because it is radical per se, but because the 
people have attained that position in their 
thoughts and desires. The Senate isn’t 
radical because it wants to be radical in 
any such proportion as that vote shows, 
but because it has to be. It is a case of 
force, both popular and official. 


Presidential Pressure 


Four days before that Alaska railroad 
bill was passed by the Senate—forty-six to 
sixteen—the bill was beaten by about the 
same vote. In their hearts the great bulk 
of the Democrats in the Senate are not for 
Government railroads. Especially is this 
true of Alaska as a field for operations; for 
each senator who reluctantly applauds the 
doctrine of Government railroads would 
vastly prefer to appropriate money for such 
railroads in his own state, where he could 
get some political good out of them, instead 
of in Alaska, which favored country, if 
many of the senators could have their way 
about it, would be sawed off these United 
States, towed out to sea, and sunk. 

Still, nobody has yet gone so far as to 
suggest Government building of railroads 
in the states, though that may come—and 
the Senate had only the Alaskan proposition 
before it. 

The Senate realized that this was—in a 
sense, at least, and particularly in a Far- 
Western sense—a popular measure, strongly 
advocated by Franklin K. Lane, secretary 
of the interior, who is informed about 
Alaskan affairs; but there was grumbling 
and dissent. The senators earnestly desired 
to be radical—but not any more radical 
than the circumstances demanded and the 
exigencies warranted. They thought this 
was too all-fired radical—too much like 
taking all the hurdles at once, instead of 
proceeding, in a leisurely manner, to go over 
the jumps one at a time. 

It was well enough understood that the 
President favored the measure; but he had 
issued no instructions, and the Senate felt 
disposed to do a little off its own bat—just 
forachange. Some of the strong Adminis- 
tration men made a poll and, to their dis- 
may, found a preponderance of Democratic 
sentiment against the bill. They saw the 
situation: Here was a bill that was pro- 
posed by Secretary Lane and had the 
approval of the President, and it was in 
danger because there were no definite 
instructions to get into line and be as 
radical as needful along the lines laid down. 
These Administration men went to the 
President and said: 

“Mr. President, are we correct in assum- 
ing that you desire the Alaskan railroad 
bill passed?’ 

“You are,” the President replied. “I 
am heartily in favor of it.” 

“In that case,’’ continued the visitors, 
“it is necessary for you to authorize us to 
go back to the Senate and say that very 
thing—and say it forcibly and as coming 
directly from you.” 

“Very well,” said the President, 
have my permission.’ 

That was all that was necessary. No 
sooner had these Administration supporters 
returned to the Senate and passed the word 
than the other senators, who were inclined 
to demur, became enthusiastic advocates 
of the bill, except Bacon and Williams and 
Hoke Smith, and one or two others; and 
the bill passed as set forth. 

This teaches us, Jim, that the people 
are paramount; that we have cast off the 
shackles of conservatism; that a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the direct 
election of senators—which must be tried 


“vou 


out by thirty-two of these statesmen this 
very year—is a direct foe to all species of 
reaction; and, further, that every time the 
President of the United States whistles a 
jig tune the Democratic senators instantly 
feel disposed to dance a jig, no matter 
whether jig-dancing upsets all preconceived 
theories of constitutional checks and bal- 
ances, all precedents hitherto thought to 
hold the Senate as the great conservative 
body of the national legislature; for, odd 
as it may seem, the two things the Senate 
of the United States fear most are the 
President of the United States, and their 
own political futures. 

What they think away down inside is 
another matter. If it is time to be radical 
as it is—they will not allow any mere baga- 
telle of forty million dollars for a Govern- 
ment railroad to stand in the way 
cially if the President intimates they'd 
better not. 

The bill must now go to the House of 
Representatives, and the sentiment there 
is very much as it was in the Senate before 
the word of direction came. In their hearts 
also, the great mass of the Democrats are 
not in favor of this project, and agood many 
of them are stubborn in their 
However, the Senate has passed the bill 
and passed it because it was up to the 
Senate to pass it for the reasons | have set 
down here; and the House will fall in line. 

Work has begun on the House Demo- 
crats. Most of them will be converted, and 
once more we shall have an illustration of 
the great and interesting truth that the 
man who is running this Government, both 
in its executive and its legislative depart- 
ments, Is Woodrow Wils son, 
Princeton University. 
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Radical, But Not Too Radical 


At the same time do not get the idea, 
Jim, that there is any desire on the part of 
the boss of the game to have himself or his 
Administration considered as blatantly or 
offensively radical. It is notso. That is far 
from histhoughts. The idea of the President 
is that he has been chosen by the people to 
lead them and to accomplish certain defi- 
nite things. Naturally, as he is the leader 
his place is ahead of those he is leading, but 
not too far ahead, Jim! 

You will always find the President within 
easy hailing distance of the people he is 
leading; and, unless things change greatly, 
you wil always find the Congre ss within 

easy hailing distance of him also. We are 
radical, as it lays now—but sanel ly radical. 
We are uprooting no existing po my What 
we are doing is gently and carefully insert- 
ing wedges here and there, and dropping 
the existing orders softly toa well-cushioned 
landing place, so there may be no harm 
done to any pe rsons concerned. 

To this end it tickles the Administration 
to have the Progressives shout that the 
trust legislation proposed by the President, 
and to be adopted by the Democratic House 
and Senate, is reactionary. That is the 
gladdest thing which has happened lately. 
They want the Progressives to label the 
Administration conservative. They are ach- 
ing for that designation from that source. 

Then they can say to the doubters: 
*“Look here! You persons who say we are 
violently radical, listen to what these 
rampant Progressives are saying about us! 
They say we are not radical. You say we 
are too radical. Isn't it the fact, now, when 
you come to strike a general average, that 
we are radical enough and not too radical 
that we are pursuing a safe and reasonable 
middle course? 

So you have heard no criticism from the 
Democratic leaders of the men who have 
claimed loudly that this proposed antitrust 
legislation is nothing but an evasion and a 
subversion, and an attempt to chase the 
devil round the stump—and all that sort 
of thing. They figure that if one wing of 
the Progressives holds them to be flimsily 
radical, and if the old reactionaries hold 
them to be too radical, they will get the 
support of all the great middle class be- 
tween the two extremes, who will consider 
them in a reasonable attitude; and they will 
be right. 

Yours, reasonably radical, 


BILL. 
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10% More Oats for Your Money 
In the New, Large 25-Cent Size 


Now comes Quaker Oats—the world’s favorite oats—in a 25-cent size. A package 254 
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of these luscious flakes for your money. Anda pack: wwe which lasts longer—saves running out- 
saves buying your Quaker so often. 

The same plump grains, the same large flakes, the same rich flavor you find in the 10- cent 
size. Just the choicest one-third of choice oats. And an oat dish none has ever matched, for 
one-half cent per meal. Try this big package next time. Most grocers will have it— fresh from 
our mills—by the time this announcement appears. 


Now 10c and 25c Per Package — Except in Far West and South 
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Quaker Oats is a world dish. From a hundred countries, lovers You who want children to eat oats in abundance must foster the 
of oats send to us to get it love of Quaker. That means more energ 

Even in Scotland, Quaker Oats is the dish of the connoisseur As a vim-producer nothing compares with oat It means a 
In the British Isles it far outsells all other brands together wealth of phosphorus and lecithin, of which brains and nerves 

Countless mothers send half the are made. It means the utmost in a 


world around to get these luscious food for growth 

oats for children. And folks who Millions of children owe their lov 
know them now consume a thousand of oats, and all the results of it, to the 
million dishes yearly. flavor found in Quaker. 


: All Due toa Flavor No Extra Cost 
This dominance is due to a match- 

less flavor = 
We pick out for Quaker just the ae 


Yet Quaker Oats, with all the puny 






grains discarded, costs no more than 

rich, “8 grains Phe choicest oats other brands. And this new package 
yield in flakes like these only ten make it even che ipe! than many 
pounds per bushel, grades which lack the Quaker flavor 
Our process enhances that flavor, Your nearest grocer has it Say 
then keeps it all intact The result “Quaker? when you order and these 
is a delicacy, a taste and aroma which oats will come The same rich flakes 
multiply the love of oats. of the that countless mother end over seas 
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| enough to enable an executive to work out 
| satisfactorily all his national policies. 
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PERSONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PRESIDENCY 


Continued from Page 7 


It is true that something is said in the 
Democratic platform in favor of only one 
term for the incumbent of the presidency. 
That ought to be construed to be a declara- 
tion in favor of a constitutional amendment 
imposing such a limitation, in which the 
term might be lengthened to six or eight 
Four years is generally not long 


But 
if the declaration was intended to limit Mr. 
Wilson, we may be sure that the success of 
his legislation will make the one-term plank 
as if it had not been written; whereas if his 
measures prove injurious to the country 
and are failures, then the deluge will come 
to bury the whole platform, the president 
and the present Democratic majorities in 
defeat. 

The limelight in which the president has 
his being gives wide publicity to what he 
says in public, and this is one of his great 
opportunities. I was chided by a man who 
wished to be friendly for not using the pul- 
pit which the preside ncy afforded me de ac- 
complish all sorts of reforms, whether they 
were within the Federal jurisdiction or not. 
My training as a judge and as a lawyer per- 
haps affected me in this regard. I could 
never feel exactly easy or at home in dis- 
cussion of subjects that did not seem 
relevant in some way to the duties of my 
office, and I could not but feel that where 
I invaded topics that were really under the 
control of the states my expressed opinion 
was, as lawyers would say, subject to a plea 
to the jurisdiction. The fact that there were 
precedents to the contrary did not alter my 
feeling. 

President Wilson has inaugurated the 
practice of delivering his important con- 
gressional messages in person. I think this 
is anexcellent innovation or,rather,restora- 
tion of an early custom. Jefferson refused 
to continue it. It has the great advantage 
of emphasizing the importance of the 
subject-matter of the measure the presi- 
dent presses, and of focusing the eyes of the 
people on it in such a way as to stir Con 
gress up to the wisdom of considering it. 
But a Republican president could hardly 
have brought the custom back to life. We 
can amuse ourselves by imagining the tor- 
rent of oratory and denunciation that would 
have followed any such action by an exec- 
utive to whom the professed disciple of 
Jefferson in Congress did not owe party 
allegiance. The awful specter of monarchy 
would have stalked before a startled people, 
and it is doubtful how respectfully their 
shocked representatives would have listened 
to ‘‘these speeches from the throne.” 


Relations With Correspondents 


The question of publicity is really a most 
important one. The president should de- 
vote close attention to the proper methods 
of getting to as wide a circle of readers as 
possible the facts and sustaining 
his policies and official acts, in order that 
he may have the support of public opinion 
in working useful results. 1 must confess 
that I was lacking in attention to matters 
of this kind and was derelict. Both my 
predecessor and my successor have been far 
wiser and more careful in this regard. Per- 
haps it was another result of that judicial 
training to which I have referred. When the 


reasons 


| judgment of the court was announced and 


the opinion was filed it was supposed that 
all parties in interest would inform them- 
selves as to the reasons for the action taken. 
Newspaper men and other publishers and 
writers for the public know, however, that 
the people do not learn facts and argume 
on any subject by one announcement, and 
that it needs a constant effort of iteration 
and reiteration to send the matter home to 
the people whom it is wished to reach. 
The press has much to do with making 
The presi- 
dent who knows how to improve the oppor- 
tunities that the press affords has a great 
advantage. Such opportunities, if not im- 
proved, are apt to become obstructions to 
his usefulness. On the whole the corre- 


ts 


| spondents of Washington are an intelligent, 
discriminating and fair body of men. 


There 
are a very few who make a business of bear- 
ing false witness against honest officials 
and of instilling poison in the minds of the 
readers of the press they serve. This is done 


with the deliberate design of fomenting 
discontent with the things that are, and 
doubtless is done at the instance of their 
employers. 

Personally I had no complaint to make of 
their treatment of me. Most of them were 
quite willing to help me. But they prop- 
erly complained that I did not help them 
to help me. The standard of the correspond- 
ents, if they were given freedom, was often 
higher in point of fairness and justice than 
that of the owners of the newspapers at 
home. The correspondents were journal- 
ists, who practiced their profession as law- 
yers and physicians practice theirs, but 
their principals were, many of them, busi- 
ness men, affected by the circulation of the 
paper, by its advertisements and by its 
financial success. It was thus sometimes 
possible for me to be on pleasant terms 
with correspondents of newspapers that 
were hostile to me, because I properly made 
allowance for the fact that they were acting 
under instructions based, not on the merit 
or demerit of my actions but upon the 
home requirements of the newspaper. My 
personal associations with a number of the 
newspaper correspondents form some of 
the pleasantest reminiscences of my life in 
Washington. 


The Famous Gridiron Dinners 


The Gridiron dinners, at which of late 
years I was a regular attendant, are worthy 
of mention. The xy furnished a great deal of 
fun, some of it bright and excruciating, 
and all of it of a popular flavor, because it 
was at the expense of those of the guests 
who were in the public eye. After some 
training, both as secretary of war and as 
president, | was able to smile broadly at a 
caustic joke at my expense and seem to 

njoy it, with the consolatory thought that 
eve =7 other guest of any prominence had to 

er the same penalty for an evening's 
.~ asure. The surprise and embarrassment 
of foreign ambassadors at their first Grid- 
iron dinner and their subsequent whole- 
hearted appreciation of the spirit of the ese 
showed how unique a feature 
they were of Washington political life. 

The business of government is facilitated 
and lubricated by the cultivation of social 
relations both between its own members of 
all branches and between them and foreign 
representatives. It has been so in all coun- 
tries, and there is no reason why a republic 
should neglect this means of oiling govern- 
mental machinery and international rela- 
tions any more than a monarchy. The 
promotion of social amenities between the 
members of Congress and senators and 
their families and the occupants of the 
White House helps to mitigate the bitter- 
ness of partisan c ontroversy. Though many 
things are said of the president in the heat 
of political controversy that are acrimoni- 
ous and denunciatory in a personal way 
people who live in the atmosphere of Was h. 
P gton, and who have the responsibility of 
office, come to regard such outbursts 
rather Pickwickian. 

I remember once or twice it seemed to 
me that members of the legislative branch 
had been so unkind in their attack upon 
my motives that my self-respect required 
me to decline receiving them. But as time 
wore on it became evident to me that it was 
very unwise to treat episodes of this kind 
seriously, and that the best way of avoid- 
ing a recurrence of them was to ignore them. 
A man who has said a mean thing about 
you and knows that he is mean in saying it, 
and who approaches you with a conscious- 
ness of injustice, and finds you ignoring the 
matter altogether and treating him courte- 
ously and affably, suffers all the penalty 
that it is wise to inflict and will probably be 
a little more careful in the future. 

The White House is made the official resi- 
dence of the president for the purpose of en- 
abling him in a dignified and suitable way 
to entertain not only the official represent- 
atives of our sister nations and prominent 
travelers from abroad, but also the mem- 
bers of the legislative and judicial branches 
of the government and those who associate 
with him in executive work, together with 
the residents of the Capital and the visitors 
from all parts of the country. 

The president is allowed no entertain- 
ment fund, but there are so many expenses 
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saved to him that there is a substantial 
equivalent. With the exception of two 
personal servants, there are no domestic 
employees in the White House that are not 
paid by the government. The music at 
every entertainment is by the Marine Band 
or some military band that is always sub- 
ject to presidential order. The flowers and 
plants are furnished from the government 
greenhouses, and automobiles, heat, light 
and ice are paid for out of government ap- 
propriation. The president has ample pro 
vision for his traveling expenses. He pays 
nothing out of his salary and private funds 
toward the expense of living in the White 
House and of entertaining, except the cost 
of the food, wine and cigars required for his 
guests, his family and the very numerous 
body of domestics. All these circumstances, 
including the present ample accommoda- 
tions of the White House, tempt one who has 
any spirit of hospitality to entertainment. 
Of course the really profound and lasting 
pleasure one has in the presidential office 
is the bringing about of useful laws and the 
accomplishment of beneficial executive pur- 
poses, but the greatest personal enjoyment 
of a fleeting kind that I had in the presi- 
dency was entertaining at the White House. 
t was especially gratifying to entertain the 
representatives of both parties, without 
any distinctions, and to make members of 
the opposition feel that the Executive Man 
sion was as much for their enjoyment as for 


| that of any guests that could be invited 


According to custom we gave four state 
dinners. The first was the cabinet dinner, 
at which we entertained the cabinet and 
their wives and a number of other officials, 
as well as representatives of the Senate and 
House and prominent people from Washing- 
ton and other cities. At the cabinet dinner 
the guests of honor were the vice-president 
and his wife or, when he could not be there, 
the secretary of state and his wife. 

The second dinner was the diplomatic 
dinner. As the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington is the largest diplomatic corps in the 
world, only the ambassadors and ministers, 
and not the secretaries and attachés, were 
included. 


State Dinners of Eighty Covers 


What with the representatives from the 
committee on foreign relations in the Sen- 
ate, and from the committee on foreign 
affairs in the House, with ladies, the dinner 
always tested the capacity of the state 
dining room. The number generally ex- 
ceeded eighty and required a table in the 
form of a crescent. At the diplomatic 
dinner the guests of honor were the ambas- 
sador longest in service at Washington and 
his wife. 

The third was the dinner to the supreme 
court, at which the guests of honor were 
the chief justice and his wife. Mrs. Taft 
and I found it inconvenient to include 
the speaker and his wife at any of the other 
dinners because of uncertainty as to pre- 
cedence. For that reason we instituted 
another official dinner, called the speaker's 
dinner, the speaker and his wife being the 
guests of honor. In the course of four years 
we tried to have at our board a large part 
of those who shared the responsibility of 
government with us. It was a good thing 
There is something about a dinner that sus 
pends hostilities and appeals to the better 
nature of men and women. It makes them 
more amenable to reason, and gives then 
greater desire to be on good terms with all 
the world. 

There were four great official evening 
receptions, to each of which we invited three 
thousand guests. The custom had been to 
invite everybody on the social list of the 
White House, including all Congress and all 
public officials and all society people in 
Washington, to each reception, but it made 
such a crowd as to inconvenience every 
body who came. W e thought it wiser, there 
fore, to divide the guests and invite half 
to two receptions and half to the other two, 
including, of course, certain of the official 
guests at all receptions. This made a com- 
pany much more easily taken care of, and 
made it possible for us to provide a supper 
for all—something which had not been 
done at such receptions for many years. It 
also enabled us to clear the East Room, 
after the formal reception was over, to use 
the Marine Band for dance music, and to 
allow dancing until one o’clock—a feature 
that seemed to be greatly enjoyed. The 
receptions were the diplomatic, the judi- 
cial, the army and navy and the congres 
sional. The most brilliant of these were 
the diplomatic receptions, at which the 
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Nature intended they should last a lifetime. They || 

will last if you do your share. 

Plug the cavities—yes, but that’s too late. Your 

dentist can repair or replace teeth but he cannot 


restore them. 


Keep your teeth clean—yes, but that’s not enough. 
Mechanical cleansing cannot remove the acids that 
form in the mouth and destroy the enamel. Ordinary 
dentifrices do not touch them. 


Use Pebeco Tooth Paste—the dentifrice that neu- 


tralizes “acid-mouth” and thus removes the greatest 


cause of tooth-decay. 


Hamburg, Germany. 


haps you have. 





It was designed to save teeth by protecting them 
from their greatest enemy, “acid-mouth,” which is 
known to be responsible for 957% of all tooth troubles. 
That's why Pebeco does save teeth. 

Pebeco also cleans teeth beautifully, removes to- 
bacco and other odors, punfies the mouth and gives 
it a feeling of freshness nothing else can equal. 

Nine out of ten people have “acid-mouth.” Per- 
Better make sure, before it is too 
late to save your teeth. Send for the free Pebeco 
ten-day tnal tube and acid test 
“acid-mouth” the test papers wil 
They will also show you that Pebeco counteracts it. 


pe If you have 
positively detect it. 


Prove for yourself that Pebeco will save your 
teeth. Send your name and address to Lehn & 
Fink, Manufacturing Chemists, 106 William Street, 
New York, and the sample tube and test papers 
will be mailed to you at once. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 





Pebeco is a scientific preparation onginated in the 
hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., of 
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diplomats appeared in their picturesque and 
sometimes gorgeous official costumes, and 
the army and navy receptions, in which the 
army and navy officers were in full dress 
In addition to this, of 
course, we had many less formal dinner 
parties, three or four musicales and several 
garden parties in the spring. 

The question of precedence in Washing- 
ton has always been one of difficulty. 
Jefferson attempted the impossible and 
sought to avoid all questions of precedence, 
but youd cannot go out to a dinner in a 
mob. It does not conduce to good feeling 
to jostle one’s neighbor, to step on his toes 
or heels, or to form one of a solid mass of 
human beings struggling toward the dinner 
table. In the natural order of things one 
person must follow another through a nar- 
row passageway, and any attempt to ignore 
the necessity for arranging what this order 
is is futile. To people who have never had 
any experience, mention of the subject 
awakens humor, and a pressure of the issue 
is treated as a silly striving after the cus- 
toms of a monarchy. 


The Puzzles of Precedence 


are 
and as official 
precedence becomes 
The only persons 


Nevertheless rules of precedence 
essential in official society, 
is important, 


| whose precedence is fixed and settled is that 


of the president and the vice-president 
and their wives. Whether the ranking am- 
bassador shall go out before the chief 
justice, and whether the other ambassadors 
shall precede the justices, whether the cab- 
inet officers have precedence over senators, 
whether the speaker of the House ranks the 
president of the Senate, and just where 
they all rank in the hierarchy, are still 
doubtful issues. In a country where the 
king is the social head, his decision as to 
social precedence is final; but no one in 
Washington can prescribe official precedence 
except Congress. Suggestion in Congress 
of legislation on the subject would be met 
with scorn and ridicule by the people’s 
representatives. And yet there are no 
persons in the whole history of society in 
Washington that have been as sensitive 
with respect to the places that they were 
to occupy as speakers of the House. The 
present speaker and the last speaker are 
exceptions to the rule. 

Time and time again has a speaker re- 
fused to accept an invitation to an enter- 
tainment where it was understood he was 
to have a place after that of the president 
of the Senate, or after the chief justice, or 
after a foreign ambassador. His position 
was: “I represent the popular branch of 
Congress, and I embody in myself, there- 
fore, more of the sovereignty of the people 
than any officer in Washington, except the 
president.” 

The foreign ambassador said: “I repre- 
sent my sovereign in a personal sense, and 
it is exactly as if he were present, and if he 
were present, of course, his place would be 
next to the chief magistrate of the country 
in which the entertainment is given.” 

The justice es of the supreme court might 
have said: “‘We are the head of a great 


coérdinate and most important branch of 


the government, before whose judgments 
even presidents must bow. We are not 
temporary; administrations may come and 
go, but we are permanent during life.” 

The cabinet officer said: “I am at the 
head of a great executive department. In 
case of the disability or death of the presi- 
dent and vice-president, I am in line of 
temporary succession to the presidency. I 
am associated with the president, and de- 
rive my powers from him. I am one of a 
small body. A senator is one of ninety-six 
members, and, therefore, I should be given 
precedence over him.” 

The senator said: “I am an ambassador 
from my state. I confirm every important 
officer of the United States, including the 
justices of the supreme court and Cabinet 
officers, only excepting the president and 
vic “e-president.” 

When questions of this sort are referred 
to the state department, as they not in- 
frequently are by anxious host or hostess, 
that department, looking after its own, ad- 
vances the position of the secretary of state 
beyond even that of the chief justice and 
the speaker, on the theory that he repre- 
sents the president in the foreign relations, 
and, therefore, must come after the ambas- 
sadors, while the rest of the Cabinet are 
remitted to a place after the justices of the 
supreme court and just before the senators. 
Of course questions of precedence in the 
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army and the navy are settled by statute 
and executive order, as between themselves 
but not in respect of civil officers. 

I would not be misunderstood in respect 
to the importance of rules of precedence. 
The question who shall go first or second 
or third is relatively of no importance. Of 
course a good reason for his place makes 
one more acquiescent and comfortable in 
taking it. But the great object to be ac- 
complished is that some order be fixed so 
that there may be no unseemly confusion 
and no constant embarrassment to those 
who have the temporary duty of arranging 
the company. 

The title by which the President is ad- 
dressed was settled, and well settled, in the 

early days of the government. The only 
Pa method of adc lressing the President 
*Mr. President.” Of course, in dealing 
with foreigners one must recognize their 
difficulty in the simplicity of the title. 
They rarely fail, especially those of the 
Latin countries, to use the term “ Excel- 
lency.”” This is the formal method of ad- 
dressing or referring to the governors of 
several of the states. The governor of 
Massachusetts is always addressed ‘His 
Excellency.”’ It is argued that if a governor 
has such a dignity, a fortiori should the 
president have it. But the simpler method 
of address quite conforms to our republican 
notions, and fits in with the architecture of 
the White House and the general environ- 
ment of the President’s incumbency. 

The fact that the President is the chief 
executive of the country gives to him, in 
the eyes of many of the people, a certain 
sort of sac redness wholly distinct from the 
president’s personality and attaching only 
to the position he holds. The eagerness 
with which mothers have their children 
shake hands with the president is an evi- 
dence of this. His announced presence at 
entertainment of 


an whatever kind in- 
creases the attendance by many who come 
to see not the man but the head of the 


state. Ever after in their lives this sight of 
the president is remembered when many 
other things, more important, are forgotten. 


As to Presidentiai Absences 


There is a common belief that the law 
requires the president to stay within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. The only 
limitation that bears upon the legality of 
the president’s absence from the country is 
that provision of the Constitution which 
requires the vice-president to act in the 
president’s place in case of the president's 
inability to discharge his powers ae duties 
until such inability is removed. The ques- 
tion how extended an absence from the 
country would create inability on the presi- 
dent’s part has never been discussed in 
Congress or court. Communication is now 
so easy upon both land and sea, through the 
improvements of the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and wireless systems, that it would 
be difficult for a President to go to any 
place where he might not be in constant 
communication with the seat of government 
and those who represent him there. 

President Roosevelt and I both visited 
the Panama Canal during our respective 
terms. We went to examine the progress of 
a great work of the United States Govern- 
ment. We went in war vessels, the decks 
of which in international law are construc- 
tively the territory of the government 
whose flag they fly. The Canal Zone of the 
Isthmus of Panama is under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States. We both 
accepted hospitality from the president of 
Panama on the soil of that republic. So I 
crossed the Rio Grande at El Paso to dine 
with President Diaz on the soil of Mexico 
at the border town of Juarez. Clearly these 
visits did not create an inability on the part 
of either to discharge his official duties. 

Had I been reélected, I had in my mind 
to go to the Philippines during a vacation of 
Congress, with the idea that the presence 
of the president in that part of the United 
States jurisdiction might give to the Fili- 
pino people a sense of our interest in them 
that would conduce to their acquiescence 
in our rule and our effort to fit them for 
future self-government. I could have gone 
on a fast naval cruiser. It would have 
taken perhaps nine weeks. I could have 
stopped at Honolulu, at Wake Island, at 
Guam and at Manila, and have been on 
United States territory all the time, and 
could have been within wireless communi- 

cation of Washington almost all the time 
But, of course, I should not have gone with- 
out a resolution of Congress consenting to 
my doing so. 
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THE STORY 
OF GUNDERSON 


Continued from Page 15 


There Gunderson and I toiled in the 
roaring darkness and flying water till dawn, 
the gir-rl busy at the stove below, getting 
food for us. 

"Twas daylight showed us the state of 
affairs. The rock had been lifted on a tre- 
mendous wave and dashed through the cap 
above the lantern. It had struck one of the 
steel rafters and glanced off and come full 
down on ould Amundsen and Hawthorne, 
and there it lay. Another piece wint 
through the oil house. Yez have seen it 
since at the Buoy Staticn, in Astoria, where 
it is kept as a memento of what the sea can 
do whin it wor-rks. 

To anny of the later gineration what 
Gunderson and I did would have seemed 
beyond the strength of human beings; but 
Gunderson was a man. All day he used his 
big hands and his powerful ar-rms, only 
stopping to stare out across the seething 
sea wid a look in his eyes that few but 
women ever see. That night the light shone 
again. I stop sped the signal and wint to 
the kitchen to talk wid the gir-rl. 

“T have fixed those men in the lower 
storeroom,” she tould me. ‘Mr. Gunder- 
son carried them down for me.” 

** A-a-ah!” says I 

“T could do nothing more—except cry for 
them,”’ says she wid tears in her eyes. 

“Their souls will rest,” says I; and I 
thought that maybe the weeping of a wom- 
an for a man is equal to a priest’s unction. 

Our second night was a terrible one. The 
jury-rig on the light kept us busy, and the 
sea rose and rose, though no such wave came 
as brought the rock aboard of us. But the 
tower shook and the waves roared clean up 
to the lower door, so that it was beyond hope 
to get to the oil house. I had to let the fire 
die under the fog-signal boiler. 

The third day the dawn broke to show 
us a sea so terrible that Gunderson stared 
at it and shook his head. 

“Few ships can weather it,”’ he tould me. 
“And it’s a sou’wester too. Heavin help 
the poor sailors this day!” 

There was a voice behind us: 

‘Il am glad we are on a rock.” 

The big felley looked quickly back over 
his shoulder. 

"Tis no place for a woman.” 

“A woman belongs where sthrong men 
are,’’ says she; and I saw her eyes meet his 
and her slender for-rm bend towar-rd him. 

The wind was whistling through the 
canvas and planks we had piled up to fill 
the great hole broken by the rock. And the 
breath of that wind was wicked—a bitter 
breath, like that of a man on tiptoes and his 
cruel fists swinging. The gir-rl felt it on her 
cheek and I knew that she was conscious of 
the terribleness of the sea. 

“Is it always so dreadful?” she asked. 

Gunderson stared out and the big ar-rms 
of him stiffened. 

“’Tis a man’s wor-rk to buck it,” says 
he; “but I have beaten it; and now I'll beat 
it again.” 

He tur-rned and looked at her and she 
looked back; and the fire in his eyes tur-rned 
to smoke and she slipped away. I found 
her in the kitchen, rubbing a big bowl 
slowly with a cloth. 

“I'm afraid, Misther O'Rourke!” says 
she. ; 

“Of the stor-rm? °Tis over,’ I replied. 
‘I am ould and I know.” 

She flashed a smile at me. 

“Men are all deceivers. Listen to the 
wind and the sea!”’ 

“Nothing at all!” I retur-rned. And at 
the wor-rd the tower shook and the surf 
swept waisthigh about the Rock. 

“"Tis a terrible thing—the sea!” she 
whispered, putting the bowl down wid a 
delicate hand 

“And the Rock is sthrong, me dear,” I 
responde d. 

The mood of her changed at once and 
she dimpled 

‘That reminds me of a little song a 
Japanese gir-rl sang once,"’ says she. And 
she lifted her voice amid the tumult and 
sang me the little chantey in a clear tone: 


He has taken me feet from the mire and 
, 
the clay, 
And set them on the Rock up edgeways.” 


oor 


T'was the Rock of Ages she meant,” 
she explained. “‘A rock is very sthrong.”” 

That afthe noon she wint down again and 
cried over ould Amundsen and Hawthorne 
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—_ "Ex phana 1 Sea Island cotton yarn 

{ : with Z-, 3 vd 4. ht i 

ead at heel, top, sole onli ten inish 
pose pow $5c value and you can ol 


lor or w ight you 
want m plain, silk lisle, gauz lish 
ibbed fimsh. Writ 


} ] 


tam any size, style, 
1 guarant 


accompany eax 


Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct 


Buster B s DARNLESS 


id $1 with size, style, color a 
weight 


ry promptly 


and we will 
postpaid with 
the name of your nearest dea 
} Complete descriptive catalogue 
| n request 
| Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
i 201 Sherman Avenue ‘4 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

DEALERS: Best hosiery 
proposition ever offered to you 
Write for it “ 
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Bi garments for everybody— 
Bi especially travelers. Slips 
on, slips off quick as a wink. 
' No buttons. i 
Pajamas $1.50 and up | 
; Night Shirts $1 and up ia 
1s 
E Rosenfeld & Co } 
f Baltimore and New York 
. * AL - ets co gif 
; i, : & ; 7 
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and the helper. Gunderson watched her 
from the doorway, his fingers wor-rking in 
his bear-rd. 

“*I will bury them,” says he gently. 

And he sewed thim up in canvas; and 
we stood in the gale, wid the breakers roar 
ing over our knees that evening, and let 
thim go to leeward, while the gir-rl knelt in 
the doorway and said her little prayer. 

All that night the storm continued and 
we fought to keep the light going, though 
the shutters would not wor-rk at all, at all 
The sou'wester was sweeping all the ocean 
past us in great billows that foamed and 
steamed before the wind; but within the 
light itself there was also a stor-rm—the 
stor-rm of love and passion in the hear-rt 
of Gunderson. 

It was four o’clock whin the 
to sleep on the cot in the kitchen. She lay 
there, wid her lovely face tur-rned to the 
stones of the ceiling; and neither Gunderson 
nor I intruded. 

The mor-rning 
of light in the sky. 

The gale has blown itself out,” Says me 
bould Gunderson. “I wonder how manny 
are dead along r shore - 7 


gir- rl went 


broke, 


with great plumes 


Rest to their souls!” says I. “Three are 
dead here.” 
Thin he stretched himself and put out the 


lamp, and we wint down the steps. We tip- 
toed into the kitchen and stopped. On the 
little bed lay the gir-rl, wid her ar-rms by her 








side and the face of her tur-rned upwar-rd 
‘Asleep?” whispers Gunderso! 
*And dre “aming,”” says I. 

“Yez raymimber what ould Amundset 
tould me?” says he. 

“I do,” 1 respon ded. 

‘I will wake her,’ says he very gently) 
‘And whin she opens her eyes she will see 
the man who loves her and will make her 
his wile.” 

I protested 

“She knows 1 ing of you and she is a 
lady. Would yez bring sorra to her hear-rt? 


f she does love yez "tis the little fire in a 


woman's breast that is easily put out 

He stopped and we listened to the roa 
of the stor-rm without. Thin he bowed his 
head. 

“If har-rm comes to her through me or 
the sea, or anny man, I will cur-rse the 
wor-rid! Let be, Mickey! I will wake her.”’ 

I knew that i should step aside so | 
drew back into the doorway while he went 


to her side. His great hand was thrust out 
over her lovely face. Thin he spoke 
“Wake up, me dear!” 





He was a har-rd man, Gunderson; but 
the voice of him was ch anged. She opened 
her eyes—and in that waking look was love 

**F will not touch yez,” says he; “but I 





would marry yez and keep yez for mesilf.” 
"Twas a wonderful momint 


“T am afraid!” she whispers. 

“Hereafter yez will fear nothing, for yez 
will have me by your side,”” he answers. 

“Tam afraid!” repeats the gir-rl, looking 


up at him. 

There was the crash of a sea 
tower and the brine 
doorway. 


against the 
dripped through the 


“Come!” says Gunderson. 

And she swur g her feet off the cot and 
stood up 

“Why should I come to yez?” she 
whispered. 

‘Because I love yez!"’ says he. 

She kept her eyes on his; and thin she 


wint into his ar-rms—a slender, swaying 
figure of a gir-rl. And I saw by her face 
that she was dreaming—the little, tinder 
dreams that gir-rls dream. And he took 
her and looked round at me bould Mickey. 

*My wife!” says he loudly. 

*T was a queer match; but they stood to- 
gether in the full breath of the dying gale 
and stared out across the bitter sea, her 
handinhis. I was alone— wid me memories. 

Whin the tinder came a week later Gun- 
derson swung her down in the cage and into 


the small boat. Thin I took the donkey 
engine and lowered him down himsilf. The 
boat soared away on the swells, wid the 


gir-rl clinging to his ar-rm and the sailors 


pulling at the oars like men widout eyes 
That’s how Gunderson left the Rock 
and the service. I niver saw him again. 


They wint across the wor-rld—the big felley 
wid his great ar-rms, and the gir-rl wid her 
slender figure and the eyes that bur-rned. 
*Tis strange; but the eyes of a woman and 
the ar-rms of a man—they make life! 
Gunderson has left the sea and is happy 
You and I are still here. Twenty miles 
down the coast is the Rock. We see. its 
light each night; but there is another 
light—which I shall niver see again. 
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IN ONE MAGAZINE! 


| ) P ' ye >. 
Rudyard Kipling 

The pathos of Kipling’s new story in the METRO 
POLITAN will reach down into your very soul. A country 
folk couple adopt a baby girl and when she grows to wom 
























WHEN 


WH 
\ 


Y, anhood her father, brutalized and desperate from drink, 
Y begins a miserable blackmail system as the price of saving 
GY, the girl from the truth. In a dramatic and unexpected 
Uy climax, outraged Nature reac hes out in her indignant 


strength and destroys. Kipling calls it “Friendly Brook.” 


Y, 


Richard Harding Davis 


Jimmy Re eder's sacrifice that went with his Boy Se: vut's 





SS 


WN 


“good turn” saved a big man from a suicide’s grave, started 


WE 


a delayed honeymoon trip, brought two young people 


SS 
S 


together and never stopping its heaven-born 


penetrated the heart ot the \mazon « arrying freedom and 
happiness whe re there was once only slav ery and misery 
One 


mission 


of Davis’ best short stories 


SS 
\ 
\ 


tlughes 


ot Summer 


1) 
nupert 
‘The Last Rose 


dramatic 


is an intimate, homely 
but story of a plain faced woman who lives 
through a tragic and barren youth untouched by the thrill 
and wonderful magic of the love that comes in the morn 


WOH 


4 
Yj ing of life. She sees her girl chums marry and go out of 
UY her life. And then—let Rupert Hughes tell you the rest 


Lincoln Steffens 


This brilliant writer, who knows men and cities, begins 
the biggest series of articles he has ever written. “A Cure 
for Corruption” is a plan for chasing the Devil out of poli 
tics and the Devil is not the all too familiar boss. Who he 
is and how to get him out of our cities Lincoln Steffens is 
now ready to tell you. 


In the March 


» METROPOLITAN 


Uy “The Livest Magazine in America’ 


All News-stands 
TODAY 
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From a One-Man Business to a Great International Industry in Eight Years 









OFFICES AT BUFFALO 

The offices from which this 
great international industry is 
directed, occupy one entire 
building of the Buffalo plant 





STILL GROWING 





m the New We Nand hip ¢ anal at T) I B tr Be rd ( ipan 
' le 4 il w apacit aterial to make f nile of 
RE AN k R ba YARD ‘ day great plant will help to meet the rapidly increasing 
deman BEAVER BOARD. 


OTTAWA PLANT 


cgted at ‘Be averdak on the Ottawa Ri 


The Beaver Board ¢ 


10W r f o ral 
BEAVER BOARD 





NDON OFFICES SOUTHERN PLANT 


ices from which the rapidly This plant of The Beaver Board Compa 
BEAVER BOARD throughout located on the Roanoke River at Roanok« 
Mritait i : Rapida, N. 


The ¢ wlian fa try and office are 


und t part of th D> ir n 


BUFFALO PLANT 


plant comprises nine large connec 
di ings with a frontage @ quarter 
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BEAVER 


Walls and Ceilings 


WHAT THIS GROWTH MEANS TO ALL 
WHO BUILD OR REMODEL 


Eight years ago lath and plaster were supreme among wall and 
ceiling mate ilake 

Today BEAVER BOARD has supplanted these in new and 
remodeled buildings of every type 

You find them all over the 
the Atlantic 
Mexico 

In 1906 it was sold by 
single month last year, in 











— 


United States and 
to the Pacific, from the 


Canada— frem 
Arctic Circle to the Gulf of 


Sa ee ee ee oe 


— 


bundles, in 1910 by car loads; in a 
addition to regular shiy 
trainloads—over 100 cars—were shipped to the 
Pacific Coast. 


OO  —— , ———— ———  , .— 


ments, four solid 


Northwest and 


In South America, Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, there 
is the same rapidly increasing demand. 

It requires the resources of a great manufacturing organization, 
whose extent can only be hinted 
implies over 250 distributing 

BEAVER BOARD growth is in fact the convincing proof that 
it met a real need and gave 


at by the pictures on this e; and 


I 


tp 


centers and 8000 dealers 


satisilaction to its users, 


What BEAVER BOARD is 
Unlike plaster, BEAVER BOARD walls and ceilings never 
crack or crumble. They are quickly built, at any season of the year 
without dirt, litter and exasperating delays 


The pure-wood-fibre panels have a beautiful pebbled surface 


offering the 





greatest possibilities for decoration by painting 

Since wall-paper is never used over BEAVER B( \ARD your 
beautifully paneled walls are clean, sanitary, 
permanent. 


r= 


a ee ee 
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attractive, bright and 


Little wonder that this business has grown to a great intet 
national industry in eight years, with an average increase of 108 


per cent a year in sales. 


The Beaver Board a 


r Road, Buffa Great Br in 4 tha n Row, London, W. ( 





Genuine Beaver Board Write for free book 
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BEAVER ooklet" BEAVER BOARD 
BOARD eee 


see e ce ink on the NS many [ t 
pposite page = BEAVER BOARD 
FRADE PURE WOOD FIBRE “!AR* 
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NAILING CENTERS 
The panels are first nailed 
to intermediate studding, 
with fine wire brads, begin- 
ning at the top. Instructions 
for nailing should be care- 
fully followed. 


SAWING 
BEAVER BOARD is cut 
with a saw, like any fine 
lumber. There is no such 
muss and litter as with lath, 
plaster and wall-paper. 





NAILING EDGES 
Edges of panels are 
nailed to studding and 
cross-pieces with flat. 


head nails. (See 


instruc 


tions furnished with every 


order.) 




















BOARD 


Walls and Ceilings 


HOW BEAVER BOARD HAS 
MADE BETTER THAN EV 


Kight vears of research and experiment in f 
mill and factory have increased the good quali 
BEAVER BOARD from the beginning 

It is this year even more durable: more rigid ; 
! re resistant to he it cold and sound; 
attractive pebbled surface than ever 


Expert Service in Designing, Cons 
and Decoration 


BEEN 
ER 


orest, laboratory, 
ties that were in 


ind climate-proof 


finer in grain and with more 


truction 


This, too, is a development of BEAVER BOARD growth. 
Every year the user of BEAVER BOARD has had a bigger and 


broader service to help him, his architect and 
There need never be a mistake in B 


carpentet 


his contractor or 


EAVER BOARI 


) 
construction ora fa'lure to get the utmost satisfaction from BEAVER 


BOARD superiority to lath and plaster. All you 
avail yourself of the service free ly offered. 


Department of Design and Carpenters’ and 


1 have to do is to 


Decorators’ Service 


Decoration Department 
I t rat . Fact re and mor met 
k t g BEAVER BOARD ex 
‘ pe ask h 
I VE 2D tor book How and De I 
Boar “ : lf giving 
addre I kg fu 
shows tw four al | tog 
k penters and de ra work BEAVER 
BOARD jobs. Hist will g t “ 
Eight Thousand Dealers Personal Help of Representatives 
, eight t , ; Representat f The Beaver Board ( 
u 4 RD Stat and la. The t work 
I . king BEAVER with users, dealer tractor nenemnt 
) r i itors for a better lerstand 
BEAVER BOARD, T 1 
= tantly making t 1 
ER k. satisfact rn it 
aD tion, ask t “ gned, well-built aut 


The Beaver Board Companies 


6 B r I B : © Great Britain: 4 S« 
4 Wall He Ottawa Australia 
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Write for Free Sample E VER 
\ Ww l e the A T P 
BEAVER BOARD B or apt 
TRADE WALLS AND CEILINGS, MARK 








ton Row, London, W. ¢ 


ithamy 
369 Queen St., Melbourne, Victoria 


Look for Instructions 


he few, simpl re 
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CEILING PANELS 


These are nailed to joists 
and cross-pieces in the same 


way as to the walls 
tration 


of 


supporting the panel while 
nailing 






From an Unknown Quantity in 1906 to a Standard Building Material in 1914 


PAINTING 
This is done before panel 
strips are put on. The — 
tiful pebbled surface of 
BEAVER BOARD makes 
possible the most artistic 
decoration 


ar 


PANELING 
Decorative strips covenng 
the edges of panels add 
greatly to the effectiveness 
of designing. They should 
be stained, or primed, be 
fore application 
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iF pany, espe ially at 
hy your first setting out, 
Hu is the way to receive 
| (] good impressions.” 
n Led Chenaréeld | 
y 1 (1694-1773) 
| 
4 creat ewtacrsr or ses 
| ys | 
“py 
* H 
Best Chosen Friends | 
id | 
i i me ! 
ly Associations formed early in life have a tremendous } 
character-influence. And in no direction are they more ap- (R 
|F parent than in the sort of watch you Carry. ne | 
ie} Select, then, your watch with the knowledge that it will be \» 
¥ your most intimate companion through life; ask yourself if it 4 
n will stand the tests you apply to your human friends. Mi 
ef 11 
} | 
oH vest. Bend ly 
| 
fH esterfiel ; 
tH} a gontiomans watch , ‘ty 
bil — ae 5 | 
1 
Put to this test, the Chesterfield locality. Ask him about the famous li, 
Watch more than meets the rigid South Bend ice test. Tell whim to in 
Hi requirements you demand. It is a show you the “double roller” move- Ih 
ie y ment. Chesterfield watches are made | 
iv) watch you will be as proud of for its ~ 1: 
" : . f . in 15-jewel to 21-jewel models—from 4 
aristocratic appe nT as or its $27 50 to $125. y ou will never make 
Hi trustworthy time-telling qualities. It a more satisfactory in- g 
Ai is that rarely found article, a real vestment. It will give q 
of| thin-model watch that keeps absolutely us pleasure to mail Is 
dependable time you our little bro : § | 
+ ; . : pe 
;. See the latest Chesterfield models chure on “Character : |R 
at the South Bend jew eler’s in your in Watches.” : | 
H mati 4 
H| THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. ¢ 
| 2 State Street, South Bend, Ind. 4 
| 
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TYPEWRITERS mn 


AT ENTS * SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED ) 7 & 





| " “Vielble” Typewriters ts tory rebuilt and er 
Pate Ky ‘ “What to Invent. “ h ¥ an 
ene wanted ant potace flered for in make ould or vented anywhere at ‘; | 
' . H., New Vork, 1429 Che a " —— pols — ip 





Main Offices VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., Washington D.C Typewriter Eepoten 34. 36 W Lake St. Chicago, i 









For Interesting and Valwable Information about ~AN IDEA! Who ci an think « 
PATENTSWANTED WANTED@© 2% Soon, 

Prote t your idea y y br aa you wealth 
and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for Write for “Needed Invent me’ anc How to Get Your 
jearge Mustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book Patent and Your Mo RANDOLPH & Co , Dept. 137, 
& Pe 4ab b Lacey, Dept. ' Tt . Washington, D.C Estab. 1869 Patent Attorneys, W ~ m, LD, € 











A well-filled pocket book 


is a guarantee against hard times. Many per- 
sons of moderate income are rounding out their 
salaries by representing us during their spare 
hours. Men and women of good address are earn- 
ing from two to twenty dollars a week during their 
off-time by taking subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Lhe Country Gentleman among their friends and 
acquaintances. 

Let us tell you how we will help you earn 
the extra money you need. Write a letter to 


The Agency Division, Box 232 


rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Business Houseclean- 
ing by Associations 
(Continued from Page 13 


| standards fixed by the canners’ association 

| be followed. The floors and walls must be 
of impervious material, and the floors are 
required to have a certain pitch for drainage 
purposes. 

‘The Delaware law,” declares an asso- 
ciation official, “‘is not a piece of corrective 
legislation wished on the canning industry 
from the outside. It is an association 
measure—a piece of self-instituted house- 
cleaning that expresses our theory that the 
state should be given wider police powers 
over the foods canned within its borders, 
and that its inspection of this industry 
should be closer, more intelligent and more 
thorough. 


“It is difficult for the consumers of | 
canned goods to realize what a protection | 


this law affords. As an association we have 
been surprised at its effectiveness. Almost 
daily the chief inspector receives letters 
from jobbers, wholesalers—and even re- 
tailers—asking the question: ‘Are goods of 
the X brand canned in strict compli- 
ance with the Delaware law?’ Possibly a 
canner who is not complying with the law 
may, for a time, succeed in dodging indict- 
ment and conviction; but he cannot escape 
punishment where he will feel it most 
keenly so long as the buyers of Delaware 
canned goods are taking this means of 
availing themselves of the results of in- 
spection. 

“This law is urged by the national asso- 
ciation on the state associations as a model 
law, and a series of state meetings will 
held to educate the public, the canners and 
the lawmakers in the merits of this radical 
measure.” 

Another broad and constructive work of 
wastesaving done by this vigorous associ- 
ation is its careful crop survey. For any 
canner to encourage his community to 
grow a crop for which the soil and climate 
are not adapted—a crop which cannot 
reasonably be expected to reach the stand- 
ard of that product demanded by the 
trade—is an undeniable waste. It is mis- 
directed effort and wastes the time, capital 
and opportunity of both the grower and 
the canner. 


Unsuspected Losses Found 


For example, careful and collective obser- 
vation of this trade has established the fact 
that peas grown under certain climatic con- 
ditions are not only far sweeter and more 
tender but are a surer crop than those grown 
under others. Yet a multitude of canners 
in unfavored localities have encouraged the 


growing of peas and have canned this crop | 


only to find that the product somehow failed 


to compete with peas grown in more favored | 


places. 

The association is making a systematic 
business of preventing locality mistakes of 
this sort. Its crop oversight even extends 
to expert advice on individual varieties. 

For example, many canning factories 
drew their supply of sweet corn from fields 
devoted to a heavy- yielding variety that 
was notably lacking in sweetness and 
quality when served on the consumers’ 

table. This mistake was energetically cor 
rected by the association and the proper 

variety for each loc ality suggested. Here 
is a form of was tesaving that is as far- 
reaching as it is quiet and unsensational. 

The well-organized efficiency work of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
affords many concrete examples of waste- 
saving through intelligent teamwork. The 
owner of a certain mill that produced two 
grades of paper was fairly prosperous and 
was making a profit on his output, as a 
whole. Then he joined the association and 
became so keenly interested in the most 
progressive phases of its work that when the 
president of the association suggested the 
benefits of a uniform system of determining 
costs, with the follow-up work of a practi- 

cal efficiency man to reduce costs which 
appeared abnormally high, he replied: 

My mill is open to that kind of exam- 
ination. Put your men right in here and 
let them dig to the bottom of things. I 
want to find out exactly where I stand on 
every grade of paper I produce and on every 
process. About all I know is that I am 
making a moderate profit on the operation 
| of the plant as a whole.” 
| The association sent a capable and trust- 


en reel) worthy combination cost and efficiency 
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The Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 


31-G Government Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 


a yuuvenir from the Gol n Sta 
Those candied fruits are made by the original Townsend 
Process, from the choicest of California's luscious fruits. 

Packed pretty hand d box ‘ 
Agrioeta Senshes, Oranges, Pears, Cherries, Prunes 
s ’ 

‘Aeei pene x will be « for $1.00 
Put up also in 5 p 1 xes, $4.00. \ 


rges Send check rP.O 


Attention—High Clase lass Dealers 





W 1 an ¢ 

tl wh r Glacé Fruits 

We wil hoice fr k 

day ur ordetf ‘ 

Write us today for our proposition, ¢ , 
TOWNSEND" s 

57 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
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_ The Doors Can't Stick 


you at - substantial saving 


“Write for anaes rely 
Illustrated Catalog 
STANDARD BOOKCASE CO 
111 Sonthern Ave. Little Falls, NY 
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man into this mill, with the usual instruc 
tions that all information deve loped was 
to be treated as confidential unless ex 
ressiy released by the owner of the mil 
When the results of the investigation 


were place da betore the 


% 
‘3 
vv 
* 
5 
ee 


proprietor he a 
imped out of his chair. Why? Because 


the figures of the report reveaied to him 


e almost 


that the cost of manutacturing his high- 
grade paper was so much in excess of what 
he ad beheved it to be that « tw 
dred thirty-six tons—the output f 


months his 1088 was four thou 





hundred sixteen dollars, 


lhe explanation of this startling co 
Be Well Dressed tion was found in the fact that he wa 
porting his raw material for this particular 


Always! ——— | aneritom Norway or buying it in the open 
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’ , , ‘ mien 4 } 3 tarial } . 
. e right to all this material found along out the bite and the parch! 
4 , the river bank. And I know just where to - 
« 7& d it too! There are certain spots alot You, and every other man, can smoke all you 
ol = ue 7 the river where it has been deposited . : 
$1. to $5 = auntie all aneiiiaiin aout naa want if you'll only vet wise and stick to 
’ —s quantities that it can be practically mined 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED like a big ore deposit. I want to have thi 











1,500,000,000 
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fiber refined and made into a cheap grade 
of paper. There is no reason why I should 


ot get you to do this for me. 1 can br 






PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


about ten thousand tons of this wast« 


material right now.’ 





The manufacturer, whose loose method 
A large part of it w LOST t were furnishing his thrifty neighbor wit! 


ni 10« 
t t of th \ & 





heir tidy red tu 
. _ > | this large volume of free fiber, was at that : =e 

by William W h now } time in deep financial straits, and the It’s true blue sport to open the A.M. 

: x incident, threw Vivid light on the causes | with a jimmy pipe packed full of ’ 

a _ a that had contributed to his disaster. : 





“Naturally,” declares the president of P. A. So fresh and pleasing and so 
BARGAINS in REBUILT AUTOS | the American Paper and Pulp Associatio fragrant that the songs of little birds 
“we started a vigorous campaig rainst o 5 
> t cars. taker ‘ ‘ fone ary < IBUTOUS Calhipaign apallis ~c - . . 
~ v new N x this sort of waste. Our investigations were and putts of the jOy smoke just put 
a See er g, and ee See the music of the early sunshine 
Aenea rome " - placed belore every member of the associa- > ° ° 
ion. The methods and machinery neces right into your system! 

y to stop this tremendous leak: r , 

fully described in our com tions Get the idea? 
to the members of the association. In a 
single large mill I have in mind this saving Buy Prince Albert 
amounts to not less than twenty-five thou 
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sand dollarsa year. It is a heavy percentage K a ' Wena Re . Ae 
; : on the entire annual output. The saving t +, ¢ “ es 1 , 
$ the whole industry amounts to an immense nal-poune sors 
Counselors Publishing Company, 45 Broadway, Detroit, Mich sum. “1 get it all over the world a Rims 
“I do not intend to imply that, up to che NO'BURNING Pipe . 
YY tf Eri T time that our association took ho ft R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. ~ Bacco 





of value secured by Mason, Fenwick & matter in a systematic way all 
Lawrence, Washing I A ys ‘ 


gtor » € and New > . 
York City. Estb. 1861. BOOKLET FREE paper and pulp manufacturers were loose in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


EOPLE in Virginia are eager to welcome the new- 
comerand make him at home ina region where home 
has been asacred institution for three hundred years. 


ORKER and Pippin”’ has been tried out as a good 
. tag for successful agriculture. Much of the best 
apple land grows clover wonderfully well. 


RCHARDISTS have planted fifty thousand acres to 
apples within the past few years and they are studying 


better packing and standardization of varieties. 


IGHT here are incomparable pasture lands for the 
grazing of beef cattle and everywhere in Western 
Virginia there is growing enthusiasm for livestock. 
Pr-O AIMBER, tobacco and cotton, both as actualities 
and as potentialities, can be run up into astonish- 

ing totals. 


NCULTIVATED land, with splendid agricultural 
opportunities, is in the market awaiting the arrival 
of the shrewd bargain hunter. 


Aye DOMINION is what they call it now—not 
it Old Dominion—and every avenue is open for the 


entry of enterprise. 


N TEN years’ time the corn crop has doubled and, 
thanks tothe boys’corn clubs in all the hundred coun- 
ties, it should double again before the 1920 census. 

PQ AHOUSANDS of oversized farms are being cut up 
and sold in attractive parcels at mighty attractive 
prices. 


OU will find some of the lowest-priced lands in the 
United States in Virginia. The price ranges from 
$10 up, according to location, and if 
properly farmed this cheap land can be made as 
valuable as high-priced land. 


an acre 


These are sentences from the report of a special investigator 
who has just returned from a 6000-mile tour of the agricul- 
tural regions of the Southern States. What more can you 
ask, with OPPORTUNITY in every line? 


The real story of Virginia is told this week, and in the com- 
ing weeks you will find the real stories of each section of the 
South——great developments, great possibilities, great oppor- 
tunities for the man who wants to farm. 

The South is up and doing. 
state below the Mason and Dixon line, there is boundless 
activity, energy, enthusiasm. Possibilities are being capital- 
ized that will pay big dividends in the future. You can’t 
afford to miss one of these great stories in 
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their methods and were contributing equally 
to this tremendous volume of waste; but I 
do say that it remained for the association to 
put the punch into this movement for sys- 
tematic saving of waste fiber, and that today 
the waters flowing from the pulp and paper 
mills of this country are no longer carrying 
away thousands of tons of valuable fibers, as 
they were doing before a consistent team- 
work campaign was organized to put a stop 
to it. 

Today the mill that does not carefully 
filter its outflowing waters is certainly a 
small one and its wastesaving practice is far 
below the standard.” 

In the paper industry this movement on 
the part of the association for saving waste 
and reducing costs extends beyond processes 
of manufacture and ramifies throughout 
every activity of the business. 

For example, the investigations of its 
experts revealed the fact that in different 
mills the variation in the cost of packing 
paper was astonishingly wide. Certain 
manufacturers, it was found, were spending 
twice as much as their competitors on the 
packing of certain grades of paper. Accord- 
ing to the experts this variation should 
never exceed ten per cent. 

As a result of the disclosures of the in- 
vestigation all members of the association 
were given detailed instructions in the most 
economical methods of packing, with the 
result that packing costs are now practically 
standardized and made uniform through- 
out the industry. 

One man, now at the head of alarge p: ape r 
mill and an enthusiastic supporter of the 
association’seffortstostandardizeefficiency, 
save waste and reduce costs, was once em- 
ployed by a large leather-belting concern 
as an operating executive. After carefully 
studying the work of the men at the cut- 
ting tables he arrived at the conclusion that 
they were working on the wrong basis and 





with an almost wanton disregard of the | 


amount of waste they were creating. 


The Scarcity of Wastesavers 


The inspector who had an oversight of 


the cutting operations was then receiving 
was | 


twelve dollars a week. His salary 


immediately raised to twenty-five dollars; | 
and the fact was impressed on his mind, | 


with sharp emphasis, that his job was not 


merely to push the work through and see | 


how many hides could be cut up in a day 
but to see that not a scrap of the leather was 
wasted. 

After being minutely instructed in the 
possibilities of his new task he was told to 
pass that instruction along to the cutters, 
and to encourage them in economy of 
material by offering a liberal bonus or prize 
for wastesaving. 

It is said that this economy resulted in an 
annual saving of thirty thousand dollars a 
year to the big belting concern. The point 
of the incident, however, lies in the fact 
that this keen wastesaver is now an ardent 
apostle of business teamwork as typified by 
the modern association, and that the asso- 
ciation to which he belongs has perhaps 
no other member who will go to greater 
lengths to give the entire industry—or, at 
least, the eighty per cent represented in the 
association—the benefit of individual de- 
velopments than will this man. He is a 


type of the new association worker; he ab- 
hors any kind of economic waste, believes 
in teamwork, and holds to the motto: “ Pass 


it along!” 

Men of this stamp—the natural waste- 
savers and cost-reducers of industry —are 
none too numerous in association work to- 
day. They are sufficiently scarce to be at a 
high premium; but the hope of high devel- 
opment of the association idea 
gent and economical production, of thorough 
business housecleaning throughout anentire 
industry, and of competition conducted on 
a basis of civilized warfare instead of bush- 
whacking—rests on men of this type. 





Editor's Note—This is the second in a series of 
four articles by Forrest Crissey The third will 
appear in an early issue. 
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SETTEE *ssie<” $18.50 





$18.50 For This Handsome Settee 


A massive model—conscientiously fash- 


| ioned from Solid Quartered Oak — 54 in. 
| long —29 in. deep—33 4 in. high. Cush- 
| ion covered with Marokene leather. 


Shipped in Easily Assembled Sections 
Set Up ia Stet ns 

10 Minutes zo oe ils 
By Anyone te quired. All” 
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2802 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. | 
Originators of Sectional Furniture 
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30 minutes back-breaking labor pumping tires 
by hand reduced to 5 minutes pleasure watching 


a Motor Pump do it—BETTER! 





UT it’s more than a question of sav- 
ing you labor, and of saving you 15 
minutes to an hour's time, because the 
matter of always keeping just the proper 
amount of air in your tires means saving 
half your whole tire expense! 


What it saves to always have 
your tires blown up to the 
proper pressure. 


The makers of the tires you use 
have told you just the exact num- 
ber of pounds pressure to 
which you should always keep 
them inflated, in order to yet 
out of them the absolute limit 





of mileage 
A tire that is not properly 
inflated means— 


—wear of tire through bend- 
ing of side walls; 





—wear of tire through un- 
strains close to rims, 





due 
known as rim-cutting ; 









Double air valves, insuring 
positive operation. 







~~~ Cylinder 

is beauti- 
fally machined. 
Fins on cylinder 
mean perfect 
cooling. 
















—breaking of fabric through striking stones 
and sharp objects. When a tire is prop 
erly inflated, the air takes the punishment 
When under-inflated, the 

—increased “drag” of a flattened tire on the 
road —less miles per hour per gallon of 
in other words, great running 


tire gets it all ; 


gasoline 
cost per mile; 

—in hot weather, a tire not fully blown up 
means increased friction, and « onsequently 


these fire troubles and expenses—that takes 
care of them easiest and quickest when they 
happen — is an efhcient Air Pump mounted 


on your motor and driven by your motor 


Then What? 


First, whenever you see the slightest indi 
cation that your tires need air, it's only a 
matter of a few seconds to attach the hose 
connection to tire and to pump— throw over 


A Real, STEWART 


Tire Pump 
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, Air intake screen 
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i se Piston oiled by rubbing 
. 3 = + against oil-soaked 
; , Oil is dropped 
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onto wick fr omoutside. 

























don, Exg. 


And Service Stations in all Cities and Large Towns *; 


great heat between inner tube and tread. 
This removes any patches that may be on 
inner tube, and burns the life and good 
ness out of the materials in the tire; 
all the delays and annoyances that arise 
because of these various troubles. 
A tire properly inflated reduces the chance 
of puncture. 


It’s the last few pounds of pressure 
that count the most 
There's nothing more heart-breaking than 
to have to blow up atire on the road ona hot 
day. You pump, and then every other man 
in your party tnesa hand at pumping. Then 
they stop, to look at the landscape, and 
let you take the pump again just when it 
begins to get hard, and it’s up to you to 
finish the job. You get it up to what you 
guess is “hard enough.” You haven't an 
air pressure gauge to tell you. You're 
probably glad that you haven't a 
gauge. And long before you're near 
the pounds pressure that you ought to 
have in that tire, you're dead tired 
pumping and you take a chance on 
running on an under-inflated tire. 
The fact is, you're probably 15 
to 20 pounds under the pressure 
that that tire ought to have, and 
it's goingtocost you money 
and more trouble later on. 
The one thing that af- 
fords not only the greatest 
insurance against all of 
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STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
Chicago, IIL, and Beloit, Wisc. 


Direct Factory Branches 


Minneapolis, Minn 
ew York, N. Y. 


Philade riphia, Pa. 


Factories: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 

eect. Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. 
Paris, France 


Pi 


For those who want a pump with larger capacity we have designed a4 


steel connecting rods, and a most satisfactory oiling system 
piston packings to wear out, but built like an automobile motor 
$25 AIR PRESSURI 


¢ ders assure perfect cooling. 
gauge and 13 feet of hose, only 


complete with Air-Pressure 
Gauge and 13 
feet hose 


“a 


then 
your tire 


the clutch lever on the pump —and 
watch the air pressure gauge, while 
is be “ing blown up, Way up, to exactly the 
correct pounds pressure that means easiest 
riding, surest going, and least tire expense 


and trouble. 


Stewart One-Cylinder Air Pump 


This is mounted right on the motor. 
Simply throw over the lever and the pump 
commences to operate instantly. Throw out 
the lever when the tire or air starter is suf 
ficiently blown up. That's all there is to it. 
Pump is made of aluminum and steel, a com- 
bination which means strength with light 
weight. The base is of aluminum. The 
piston is steel, hardened, ground and lapped. 
Connecting rod is of hardened steel. The 
cylinder is not a rough casting but a finely 
machined piece of work, It is air cooled—fins on the 
The provision for 
The 


rubs against an oil soaked wt k ww hic h supplies every 


cylinder insuring pertect cooling. 
proper oiling is both unique and pertect. piston 
and yet prevents one particle of 
This wih k 
und oil is supplied to it by being 

The crank shaft is 
Base of the 


open, 80 that should there be any free oil, it will drop 


bit of oil it needs, 
excess oil from getting into the cylinder. 
projects outside, 
dropped on to this exposed part 
provided with a se parate oiler pump is 


entirely out of the pump The air intake is screened 


so that no dirt can get into the cylinder There are 
two air valves as a double precaution against leakage 
to work 
pa kings to wear out and cause leakage 
h that it will fll a 36 x 4% tire in less - an four 
minutes. Price, with air pressure gauge and 


13 feet of high > grade connection hose, all $15 


complete, on 


or failure There are no leather or rubb« 
Its « apaci 


is suc 


Stewart 4-Cylinder Air Pump 


cylinder 


model, with real motor bearings, stee! pistons, drop forged crank shaft, hardened 


No rubber nor le athe i 
Fins around cylir 


¢ omplete, with air pressure 


GAUGE 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal 


13 FEET OF HOSE 
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Tuxedo— T 
The “Feels Right” Smoke 


HEN you geta man “‘feeling right” that means you’re 

going to get good work out of him—A/e’s going to get 
good work out of Azmse/f—and there’s no joy in life like 
that of good work going smooth! 





Joy-of-life! That’s why composers like Tuxedo. It 
helps them get the joy-jingle into their tunes and they pass 
it on to you! 

Tuxedo is made right for the man who wants to feel 
right—fit and fine—all the time. Tuxedo is an a/-time 
smoke. You can smoke it pipe after pipe and it'll keep 





A ') , . . y ° ° e REGINALD DE KOVEN 
pegged you balanced right and work-happy. No kinks in the job or ex of * Robin Hood" and “ Rol 
r of th : - K 
The Henpecks,”” Hank in you when you smoke “Tuxedo makes pipe-smoking a nerc: 


soothing, wholesome form of enjoyment. My 


"I find inspirationina pipeful of Tuxedo pipefuls of Tuxedo are a daily source of 
of anc 


fragrant, delicious, coc soothing. Other pleasure and relaxation that prove a rea 
tub seer g and harsh h 1 benefit to me 
pared with Tuxede = 
“ 0. 
CC. 6 Saldwer, Ji rT i wah A Lt eee , 








The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Made from the choicest selected crops of old Kentucky Burley —the 
cream leaves of each golden season—ripe, mellow, fragrant and —above 
all — mild. 

Treated by the origina/ Tuxedo process so that /t can’t bite. We’ ve had 
imitators galore, but the origzma/ Tuxedo process is still the dest, as it was 
the frst, in the field. 

You know the joy value of a good smoke. Maybe you’ve tried other 
tobaccos, though, and found you couldn’t get along with ’em. You try 
Tuxedo — try it teday. You can smoke all you want of Tuxedo—and you'll 

























come back calling for more. It is the one real p/easure-smoke sean SCHWARTZ : 
GUSTAVE KERKER ee oo ¢ 1912. ct 
3 « Passing Show of 19 ‘ 
eae bewitching music of “1 be 
y : > > "y "y The longe smo redo the mo 
hele of New Vor YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE PS San gy yt 
What I like best about Tuxedo is its de bacce can give me such thorough pleasure." 
hehtful mi / n . . . . . 1 2 an p 
Mel i ig Ya’ Convenient pouch, innerlined [> -, Famous green tin with gold 4 () A ; 
Tuxedo is soothing and comforting with moisture-proof paper = lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc tau chu a 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
s , : 
SAMPLE , 
Illustrations 
TUXEDO are about one 
half size of real 
F REE pac Rages. 
Send us 2c in stamps 
for postage and we 
will mail you prepaid 
a souvenir tin of 
TUXEDO tobacco 
to any point in the 
United States. 
Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 2a 
Ny ped : IRVING BERLIN 
ECIALLY prerr . ! the “man who revived ragtime ! 
Tey) THE piP + : ser of “*Alexander’s Rag T e Band 
NED Everybody's Doing It,” et j 
i iN ’ 
Dr “Tuxedo is the only tobacco I have ever 4 
vn The R te and found that does not sting my tongue. It is J 


delightfully fragrant and che flavor is wonder 
fully satisfying. In short, I consider that 
Tuxedo has all the qualities to make it the 
most enjoyable smoke in the world } 


i i tT popular & 

in Tuxedo there is a perfect harmony of 
grance, me ness and mildness. 1 cor 
sider Tuxedo the perfect pipe tobacco.’ 

ye) 
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Continued from Page 21 


hurt her. 
way she paused, dabbed the tears from her 
eyes and said, with her usual tone of brisk 
authority 
“Captain Hop 
53 Aye, m ‘lady te 
Lady Audrey pointed to the mizzen- 


At the head of the companion- 





Y truck 
“You see that flag up there 
‘The Votes for Women pennant, 

am. 
“Quite so. The Votes for Women pen- 
t. Haul the beastly thing down, make 


a sounding lead fast to it and heave it 





>oe 


erboard 


OV 

*Werry good, n dy 

“Oh, come, sis,”’ Lord Charteris drawled, 
“it’s hardly worth wasting a perfectly 


useful lead on 

Lady Audrey nodded. 

“Don’t know but what you're right,” 
I’d like to make sure that it 








said she; 
fetches bottom. 
‘I'll make it farst to a brick, m’lady,” 
suggested \. tain Hopper. 
“Right! Make fast a brick to it and 


chuck it overboard said Lady 


1 to bring us any 








xT 
) es re DREY, reclining on her con 


Dunk, her tace ynted with 





a soothing unguent and with some refresh 
bade her brother 
ris, freshly bathed, 
and dri iped 
a lo« KeT opposite 

* he asked. 
though I look like a 
at, who and what is 





} ne of the very best 
Wait till you see him clean and sober. It 
wasn’t so much the liquor that put us off 
workin’ all night and day in the reek of that 


confounded petrol. 





Channel trippers at 
dare smoke; wasn tn it to drin 
and sleep. We got up finally, 


but Jim didn’t dare start the motor till the 
We'd swabbed out the 


fumes evaporated. 
| but there was still a 


loose stuff in the bilge, 


lot of gas.” 


“So I discovered!" said Lady Audrey. 

Sut about this old bird?” 

“Oh, I’ve known the colonel for years! 
He hails from Alabama and he lives in 
Paris. I see him every season at Ostend and 
Trouville and Dinard. He's an awfully 
good sort! Got oodles and oodles of 
money—left him by his father, who in 
vented a cotton loom or somethir v of the 
sort. He owns about all the cotton mills 


’ ’ 
in Alabama, but he aown on the iabor 


conditions; so he’s goin’ back to run for 
president of Alabama and pass laws to take 
the children out of the mills. He's got a 

heme tor turning the pauper negro popu- 
ation to Wort Then he's pro suffrage for 


women and temperan 
Lady Audrey sniff 


“Nobody would ever accuse him of the 


“Can't blame him for takin’ a peg or two 
” protested Lord 
Charteris. “‘ Never knew him to touch any- 
I thought 
well I did. We 


mel’s gettin’ on a bit. 


nder the circumstances 


thing before. It was my fault 
he needed it. I know jolly 
were all inand the cok 
I ran into h 
and asked him to ec 
not going dowr 
He wants t » get m 

“= he deuce \ ' 

“No really! The colonel confided in 
So of course I thought of 





the ship comin out 
tor a cruise. e's 


ima untl autum! 








me comin’ out. 
you.” 

“Oh, stop your raggin’!"’ chuckled Lady 
Audrey, whose sense of humor could always 
manage to soar like a phenix from the 
flames. 

“No jokin’!” said Charteris, struggling 
with a grin. “‘What more could you ask, 
sis? Good family; very much of a gentle- 
man; Officer of the Legion of Honor—he 
supports a children’s clinic somewhere near 
Le Touquet—and an income of about oe 
thousand pounds a year! Too bad you ha 
to go and sizzle off 5 our eyebrows though 
Lady Audrey’s jovial laugh burst out and 





her brother joined. I say, Audrey,”’ he 
asked, “‘wherever did you snare the tit- 
nice?” 


Lady Audrey briefly recounted the history 
f her cruise, to all of which her brother lis- 
tened with the keenest interest and pleasure. 





“I’ve heard of De Bernay,”’ said he 
“Seems a jolly good sort. Wonderful, that 
telephone of his! I didn’t know whether 
I was awake or asleep or just merely drunk, 
when I heard your voice the other day 
Clever chap—what?” 

‘That's damning him with faint prais« 
He’s a great man, Chat! Just n 
gone and fallen in love with Cécile 

“Don’t blame him—though I must 
i’m rather more keen about Eddie.”’ 

‘About whom?” 

‘Eddie—sweet kid! I wonder wher 
she is.” 





* Here she is!” said a cool voice from 
the other side of the door, which was hooked 
ajar. “I’ve brewed you some camomile 
Lady Ai ew. May I come in?” 

Lord Charteris’ highbred face turned a 
very bricl ky red. 

“Come in, dear!” said Lady Audre 
greatly enjoying her brother's discomfit 
after the way in which he had joked her 
Edna came into the room, a soft flush on her 
cheeks and a demure smile curving her ver 
red lips. She placed the tray on the edge of 
the berth and turned as if to leave. 

‘Hopkins is ill,” said she. “‘He’s got a 
bad attack of lumbago. Yan is setting the 
I think we'll have to wait o 
Don’t get up, Lady Audre 
I can manage - 





“Hopk ins is a fool!” snapped | 
Audrey. “Fancy his going and gett 
lumbago just when we need him 1 


What's going on, my dear?” 

Dorothy and Colonel Walker!” 
Edna answered in her cool, quiet voice 
She shot a glance at Charteris from under 


her long lashes. ‘“‘He is explaining how 
you all came to be overcome by the fumes 


Dorothy is sympathizing. What a dread 
ful experience! But how nice it must be 
Lord Charteris, to find yourself saf 
aboard your own yacht, where you feel so 
very much at home!” 

*“Oh—ah—awfully!” 
fused owner. 

*“We've had such a lovely cruise,”” Edna 
conti n oe as she moved toward the « 

“Hasn't it been ni she asked of Lady 

udrey. “With no men to bother us and 
keep on sayit g the same old tiresome thir ® 
trying to make you feel as though you were 
some sort of idle amusement! Too bac 
has to end so soon! You know, 
Audrey, Cécile and I have deci: led that we'd 
better leave you at st John’s 

“What!” cried Lady Audrey, raising 
herself on her elbows. 

Edna nodded ar d drew her pale green 
jersey snugly down over her hips. 

‘Now that Lord Charteris has come, 
it makes you rather crowded aboard: so 
we've decided to take the steamer back 
to Halifax and then cross to Maine. De 
Bernay is going with us as far as Halifax 
and see us safely started for the woods.” 

*Fiddlesticks!’’ Lady Audrey exclaimed. 
‘Tl go with you. vd 

Edna step ped quickly to the side of the 


berth, leaned over and kissed her hostess’ 


stammered the cor 








int lamed cheek. 

That's just wh \ we'd planned!” she 
exclaimed. You'd love the woods and we 
could have such a good time. You must 
come with me to our camp. It’s just 
across the lake from Captain Bell’s. We 
can row and sail and fish, and play bridge, 
and have no end of fun! We'll talk about 

tomorrow.” She turned to the door 

I'm going up and tell Cécile that 
come,”’ said she, and went out, hooki: 
door behind her. 

Lord Charteris looked at his sister, ther 
moved uneasily. 

“Think I'll go up and get a breath o 
air, if you don’t mind, Audrey,” said he 
‘It’s a bit close down here.” 

Lady Audrey sipped her camomile 

“Go ahead,” said she resignedly—*‘only 
try to beha ve yourse lf. 

‘l'lltry,” he answered resignedly 
I shan’t promise anything.” 








The breeze came after a while, and the 
Foxhound decided that she might as well 
go to St. John’s under her own sail-power 
as to slide to sea and back again under thi: 
of the tide. Nobody aboard appeared te ) 
care very much where she went or when; 
and this, too, may have proved a decisive 
factor. The late aang ony found the yacht 
sluggishly disturbing the brine, while those 
aboard her occupied themselves according 
to the promptings of their several natures 
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EVENING POST 


Lady Audrey had not dined, because 
even a sportswoman of fifty has her per- 
sonal pride in her a pee and as the 
— of a puff of ignited gas Lady Audrey’s 
face did her a grave injustice. Dorothy 
presided at an excellent dinner, which ran 
through clam cocktails, prepared by Cécile; 
soup, prepared by a large manufacturing 
house of this comestible, which had learned 
the secret of making it taste better than the 
real thing; fish, provided by the sea-god 
Neptune; game, supplied by De Bernay; a 
luscious ham, smoked by somebody— and a 
few other unnecessary things. Lord Char- 
teris and Colonel Walker, who were more or 
less accustomed to the palateless result of 
British cooking, began to wonder what the 
next day might bring forth. 

And then, after dinner, as though to lay 
a trap for these several people, most of 


| whom wanted intensely a variety of differ- 
| ent things, 


the fog dissolved into a mystic 
haze, which shrouded but did not conceal 
a very large, fat, mellow moon. There was 
breeze enough to make a ripple under the 
bow and gently alongside. Most of the 
air that stirred was aloft, so that, though 
the vessel moved, the decks were tranquil. 
The Foxhound presented such a picture as 
Turner loved to paint—a gliding back, pro- 
pelled by some invisible hand through a 
silent sea with a dream-mist all about! 

In the cushioned overhang of the stern 
were nestled Lord Charteris and Edna. 
He was explaining to her gently a great 
many things she already knew; but she 
was forced to admit that he e xplained them 


very well. She was glad when, from time 
to time, he lighted a cigarette. She liked 
to see the flare of the match on his keen, 


kindly face. 

Down in the cabin, comfortably en- 
sconced, the colonel was explaining to 
Dorothy his simple and interesting propa- 
ganda. Dorothy offered suggestions, which 
the colonel could not understand how he 
had come to overlook 

He finally decided that Divine Providence, 
which tries hard to direct rich men, had 
blown him out of a brokendown launch 
into the arms of a prophetess—and a very 
charming one! Dorothy thought so too, 
but not so soon. 

As for Cécile and De Bernay, they moved 
restlessly about and talked of nearly 
everything except themselves. Cécile 
did not dare do this; nor did De Bernay, 
because for the first time in his life he had 
encountered something of which he was 
afraid. He was afraid of his love for Cécile 
and what the loss of her might mean to him. 
He had tried impulse, though with no idea 
of so doing until the true emotion had 
seized him—and this had failed. De Ber- 
nay was not surprised that it had failed. 


| He felt instinctively that Cécile was not the 


woman to be swayed by an impulse from 
without. She had successfully withstood 
the siege of too many such. 

De Bernay had no intention of subjecting 
her to such a siege—or any other, for that 
He paid her the compliment of 
believing that she knew her own mind, and 
that if she felt she did not love him enough 


| tomarry him nodoubt she would be right 


in dec lining to do so. He had never taken 
the trouble to try to form an opinion of his 
own powers of attraction; but in the last 
day or two it had occurred to him that it 
was asking a great deal of a woman of 
Cécile’s charm and bright mentality to 
require her to share the life of a man whose 
whole career was devoted to science. He 
was quietly assured of his love for her and 
felt that this would deepen as he came to 
know her better, but he could think of no 
reason why Cécile should care for him. 

Still, it was rather hard to be with her in 
this baffling, mysterious moonlight and be 
obliged to talk of commonplaces when his 
whole consciousness was thrilling with the 
desire to hold her in his arms as he had 
for those delirious seconds on the moor. 
Cécile’s face, as she turned it to him in 
speaking, was rather pale and her eyes 
darkly luminous. Side by side they leaned 
against the rail and looked down into the 
black, oily water. 

‘Three bells, sir,” came the husky growl 
of the quartermaster, and the mate mut- 
tered in answer: fake it so!” The Fox- 
hour d’s deep-toned bell announced the hour 
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to any who might care to know it and tl 
lookout’s husky bass muttered something 
about the lights burning brightly. 

Cécile gave a little shudder. 

De Bernay, observing it, suggested that 
they go in. 

*No,” said she. “I’m not chilly. That 
was just an intercepted wireless message. 
I feel ‘fey’ tonight. So many things have 
happened—and are still happening. The 
air is rife with the presage of emotional 
events. Lord Charteris has fallen in love 
with Edna at first sight—like an Airedale 
falling overboard—and Dorothy is making 
the colonel glad of being understood. 
Lady Audrey is lying in her berth blessing 


us all—and the Finn is washing dishes 
without breaking them, as Hopkin s always 
did. Isn't it a lovely world?” 


“Tt might be,” De Bernay admitted, 


if 


( “écile laughed, though not with the true 
accent of mirth. 

“If we hadn’t burned you out!” she 

interrupted. “‘That was a nice thing for 


us to do—and the baby with nothing worse 
than hives! Why do so many of us have 
to do such a lot of foolish things in our 
lives? I wonder why no pantheist ever 
invented the Foolish God? Think of the 
devotees he’d have!—or maybe it might 
be a goddess!” 

“Whatever the deity, 
strong support, 
hadn’ t 

‘There you go with your ‘if’ again,” 
said Cécile. She pushed herself away from 
the rail and her shining eyes regarded him 
mockingly. ‘You look as if you held a 
brow of much distraction. Are you moved, 
my lord?’” she quoted. 

“Don’t, Cécile!”’ he protested. 
know how much I’m moved 
you think it’s nice to make 

“Not nice 


it would have my 
* said De Bern —_. If you 


os You 
and w hy. Do 

a joke of it?” 

, perhaps, but very necessary,” 

said Cécile. “Don’t you see, Paul, I’m 

trying to save us both such an awful lot of 

trouble?”’ She gave another slight shudder 


and drew back from the rail. “Let's go 
below and bother Dorothy,” said she. “I 
think it might help things along. I'll sing 


the colonel I’m a Little Alabama Coon 
and you sing too. You've got a nice voice, 
Paul—buit I think it would sound better 
just now in the saloon.” 

De Bernay’s low sigh was lost in 
seething ripple against the side. 

“What can I say to you, Cécile?” he 
asked, ignoring her suggestion. “Is the 
trouble with me or with you? Don’t 
think that you could ever come to care 
enough to let me try to make you happy? 
Or do you doubt that my love for you 
would be enough? Can't you give me any 
hope?” 

Cécile drew in her shoulders. She looked 
up at the yellow moon as if to read some 
counsel there. 

“Oh, Paul,” 


the 


you 


said she, “it’s just as I said 
the other day. Our lives direct us different 
ways. We are like two vessels out there on 
the sea that come from different por 
courses which intersect—then carry them 
farther and farther apart. They speak, 
perhaps exchange messages and signi als; 
then ‘We wish you a pleasant voyage!’ is 
run up on the signal hoist and they stand 
away to their destinations. You have your 
destination, Paul, and you are bound for 
it with a rich, priceless cargo. I have my 
own little voyage to make and it would not 
be right for me to alter my course to try to 
follow yours. Neither would it be right 
for me to abandon ship to sail with you. 
You are bound for climates for which | am 
unfitted. We might manage for a while, my 
dear, but sooner or later we should both 
regret it; so don’t urge me, Paul— because 
I know I am right, and it is hard to refuse 


ts on 


you anything. Sailors understand our 
trouble—they call it sea-love; and it is 
common knowledge that it rarely survive 


the landing in port. A month 
you will be glad I was firm. 
‘And you, Cécile?” 
Cécile’s head drooped. 


from now 


“IT shall be glad too,’ she answered 
faintly. 

Then she added: “I'm going below, 
Paul— it’s getting damp and cold.” 


(TO BE 


CONCLUDED) 
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See that you get a 


HE catalogue page shown on the left 

was taken from a prominent automo- 

bile manufacturer's 1914 catalogue. 
This is a typical example of how first-class 
manufacturers are endeavoring to give the 
public the best that money can buy in the 
way of equipment. 

See how the Stewart (magnetic) Speed- 
ometer is featured. This is splendid evidence 
of a square deal on the manufacturer's part. 
He equips with the Stewart Speedometer 
because he knows it has no superior. He 
knows the value to you and to him. And 
he calls your attention—not only to the 
name— Stewart, but also to the type 
magnetic. He is proud of his selection. 





The automobile manufacturer who equips 
with the Stewart speedometer is a safe man 
for you to buy your car from. You can be 
assured of the fact that he is putting on his 
ear the very finest that the market offers. 

The catalogue page shown on the right 
was taken from another 1914 catalogue. This 
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tells another story. Note the difference. See 
the absence of the name of the speedometer. 

What is the matter? No name mentioned 
—no type mentioned—no price mentioned! 
Everything is kept secret. You are left in the 
dark. Doesn't it look rather mysterious? 

How can you tell what you are getting? 

The absence of the name of the speed- 
ometer reflects on the whole car. If they are 
ashamed to mention the name of the speed- 
ometer what about the axles, the bearings, 
the springs, the motor; in fact the whole car? 
How can you depend on something of which 
you know nothing? Is such a cara judicious 
investment ? 

Don't be misled. There are plenty of good 
cars on the market at all prices, that carry 
known and advertised equipment. 

Select one of these and you will know 
you are getting the best for the money that 
the manufacturer can give you. And you 
can be absolutely certain that the manufac- 
turer is not skimping at your expense. 
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Beware of the 
nameless ones — like this 


The best manufacturers use the Stewart 
(magnetic type) Speedometers. Buy one of 
these cars and you get complete satisfaction. 

Over 280 automobile manufacturers use the 
magnetic speedometer. 

Only a very few still cling to unknown or 
obsolete types of speedometers. You can 
always pick them. They always forget 
to mention the name of the speedometer 
they use. 

And when unknown speedometers are 
used, every other part of the car falls under 
suspicion. Buy known names, and you get 
recognized quality —you get something that 
you can depend on. Take no chances. 

When you buy your car look at the speed 
ometer first. See that it’s a Stewart. If it is 
not ask why. 

The Stewart is in use today on more cars 
than all the other types combined. It is the 
one you should and can have. Any dealer 
will gladly put a Stewart on the car you buy 
if you ask for it. 
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name for men to call me by, and no way of 
returning. I am shot forth like an arrow 
through the leaves. No common life hence- 
forward. I cannot actin any common way.” 

The Vulture lay with her forebody press- 
ing on the port side against a sandbank, 
into which her bow had cloven; but she 
was not grounded permanently, for the 
bronze current in the creek pried slowly at 
her counter to force her off once more upon 
her solitary voyage. 

“She will go,” said her passenger, “ be- 
fore many hours. Now this was a dakoity, 
and therefore Checker Babu will be coming 
with his pirate friends to look for her.”’ He 
laughed. ‘Ho, ho! Let them come look! 
They will not find everything they desire!” 

With that he took off his jacket, flung it 
ashore, girded up his loins and went merrily 
to work. When the noonday sun blazed 
overhead he stood on the hot sand pant- 
ing with satisfaction, and watched the big 
dirty-white hulk of the Vulture float off 
sidelong down the stream. Round the first 
bend she vanished like a thing in a trance. 
He remained alone on the little round carpet 
of his shadow. High in the air a kite soared, 
whistling; and this was the only sound 
among the barren islands till the man looked 
up at the bird and laughed 

‘Nothing for you to eat,”’ he chuckled. 
**But have I not worked well?” 

The result of his toil surrounded him 
upon the bank: a brown sack stuffed with 
food, a water jar, the gun, white clothing 
rolled in a bundle—the spoils of Checker 
Babu—an old wooden spade, and one by 
one in a row all the canvas bags from the 
great packing case. Of these last the broken 
one lay carefully piled on top. A few broad 
pieces of silver glittered along the sand. 

‘“*] must bury you,” said the man, looking 
down at them. ‘‘Come hither, my spade.” 

Not far inland the gray stump of a tree 
huge in girth and forked like the letter Y, 
loomed solitary, the last ruin of some an 
cient forest, the only other upright thing 
besides the man, casting the only other 
shadow. He walked over to it and began 
digging busily. 

“There!” he sighed, an hour afterward. 
“There, no-man’s-money, you lie safe!” 

All the bags of silver lay packed in a neat 
square pit under the forked stump 

“Now,” said he, addressing this half- 
buried root of evil, “the common way would 
be to call you mine, fret about you, and 
come again to dig you up; but with the help 
of the Most High we shall do honestly, 

Alt | 
borrow two hundred rupees, no more; and 
those I will repay.” 

From the broken bag he counted out two 
hundred silver coins, which he wrapped in- 
side the babu’s clothing. They made a 
lumpy, ponderous bundle of white cotton. 
This he carried farther inland 

*Twohundred rupees; | shall not forget.’ 
He shoveled back the sand into the trench 
and made all smooth. ** Even Checker Babu 
did not wish to end life as a robber. There 
fore I will not begin so He clinched the 
decision with a local proverb: ‘‘* Ralli the 
Great acts not as Brachatoor the Little.’ 
] borrow to re pay : 

He went and flung his wooden spade into 
the creek. It drifted away. He drank deep 
from the wa‘ jar and heaved that after 
the spade Phen he ec: ed the peon’s rifle 
and the food sack to where he had left his 
white cotton bundle, well beyond the grave 
of the treasure; then he returned to the 
riverbank, squatted on all-fours and began 
traveling backward, smoothing away with 
both handsevery trace of hisown footprints. 

““Babu’s pirate friends will find very 
little,”’ said he with a grin. ‘* Now forward.” 

He gathered up his luggage and scanned 
the hillocks of his bare island that rose and 
fell through quivering air toward the east 
The jungle of the Sundarbans far away 
made a bluish wall under the hot summer 
clouds. Upward against these twined a 
single black pillar 

“Smoke!” he said. “‘Smoke that does 
not travel. It is no steamer-ship, but men 
on land. They burn a corpse there, or else 
they are cooking food. That is my jour- 
ney, however it may be, to the smoke in 
the east.”’ Rifle on his shoulder, food, rai- 
ment and some thirty pounds of silver 
hanging on his back, hetrudged away toward 
the black, twisting pillar of smoke. 

This died once, but rose again. He drew 
near it after sunset and found it to be smoth- 
ering upward from behind green bushes. It 






and never lay eyes on each other a 














was a fire on ariver beach, where four men 

Bengali boatmen with a clumsy fat dinghy 
tethered in the stream below—sat cooking 
supper. He peered down through the 
bushes and saw that their faces were kindly 

“They must not take me for a murderer,” 
he thought. “‘I must have a story to tell.” 

So he hid under the bush his rifle and his 
bag of food. Carrying the white bundle of 
clothes and treasure he limped wearily forth 
to hail the campfire. 

“Oh, brothers!” he called. “I am a pil- 
grim of the gods on sore feet. May I jour- 
ney in your boat?” 

The four men hopped up from their fire, 
alarmed. 

“A pilgrim searching for the true and 
holy way. Whither go ye, boatmen?”’ 

One of the four spoke with great courtesy 

“Toward Barisal, if the gods permit. 
Our freight goes even to Calcutta, but we 
are poor fellows.” 

The wanderer with his bundle smiled 
upon their fears. 

“* Let me sail with you, men, for I also am 
poor and at a great loss in the world.” 

The boatmen bowed. 

“Come, eat,”” they replied, “‘and travel 
with us. We need the blessing of pilgrims 
and of holy men. Come join us, troubled 
one.” 

The troubled one climbed slowly down 
with proper dignity to their campfire. 

“‘How is it called, the name of this river 
place?”’ he inquired. 

The boatmen bowed again. 

“Sir,”’ they answered, “its name is called 
Sweet-Water Ghat. We have landed here 
to rest and drink of the clean, cool spring 
yonder which nourishes the green trees.” 

Their guest made a worthy salutation. 

“TI go with you,” he declared, and sat 
down by their pleasant fire. “I go with 
you gladly.” 

To himself he said: 

‘“* A murderermay behonest. Remember 
five thousand paces from Sweet-Water 
Gh&t due east to the forked stump of a tree 
all alone.” 

Vv 

FORTNIGHT later there came walk- 

ing thoughtfully to a respectable house 
near Bentinck Street, in Calcutta, a hand 
some, dark young gentleman who wore, as 
though he had worn them all his life, re- 
spectable soft gray clothes of tropical weight 
flannel, very well cut. He himself, like his 
outfit, might have come straight from Eng 
land by the latest P.& O. More than one 
person in the street that morning had given 
him a second glance and thought him a fine 
type of Indian student returned from college 
overseas 

“Good morning, sir!"’ cried a voluble 
woman, as he opened the street door of the 
house and entered. The keeper of his lodg 
ings, a plump Eurasian widow, smiled at 
him coyly from an inner doorway. “The 
newspapers you ordered have come, sir. | 
took them to your room at once, immed! 
ately without delay A complete file for the 
past fortnight, sir. 1 hope . 

The young gentleman thanked her care 
lessiy ina pleasant voice, passed Dy her am 
bush of wreathed smiles and went upstairs 
to his room. The widow's eyes, milder than 
Juno's, followed him in secret adoratio: 
He never looked back. 

“He must be a prince,” thought the 
vidow, “‘or some great zemindar’s sor 
trying our low life to know it.” 

Inside his bare and gloomy chamber the 
prince found his newspapers piled ona table 
Doffing his helmet and carefully folding 
away his coat upon the bed, he sat down to 
a study of the last fortnight’s news, column 
after column. An hour passed before he 
found the paragraph he sought. It was a 
humble, obscure paragraph in fine print 

“Crime in the Mofussil,”’ ran its heading 

He smiled and glanced over at his coat 
down at the noble shirt he wore, down 
farther to his excellent foreign boots 

“These do not resemble clothing of the 
mofussil,”’ said he. ‘“‘On the contrary they 
are of the city, quite smart. I gave myself 
good advice. Play it up high, Tin Cowrie 
Dass.” 

He read the paragraph. It described a 
dakoity on the river above Goalundo, a 
“bold and very curious outbreak of pirat 
now fortunately sporadic,” which began 
with the “sudden attack of a ferocious 
gang"’ who had thrown overboard “a faith 
ful clerk left in charge of the company’s 
landing-hulk, the Vulture,” and which ended 
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in the “‘ total disappearance of a heavy ship- 
ment of rupees consigned to Messrs. Sarka- 
jian Brothers for up-country buying.” 

The reader smiled again. 

“Checker Babu himself might have writ- 
ten that,” he reflected. “Let us continue, 
my ‘ferocious gang.’” 

The paragraph was not a unit of composi- 
tion, for it closed with the following words: 

“‘On the same day a demented Moham- 
medan, locally known as Hosain the Dog, 
was murdered, it is thought by his brother, 
who has decamped. A peon who coura- 
geously tried to prevent the murder was 
most brutally assaulted and lies dying 
in the mission hospital.. The police have 
a thorough description of the criminal, 
who is a young man of striking appearance 
about —— 

If the reader had not worn such excellent 
European clothing, the lines he read might 
almost have applied to him. 

“I must avoid the police,” he thought, 
nodding his head and looking pleasantly 
round the somber apartment. ‘‘So the peon 
then lies dying. Beast of Satan! Rather he 
dies lying! Dead by now. That I never 
shall regret!” 

He laid the paper among the others. 

“But all the same I must walk very wide 
of the police.” 

He sat meditating when there came a 
knock at the door. Before answering it he 
rose and put on his coat. 

““Come!” he called amiably. 

The door opened. A stout Brahman 
youth, moonfaced but wide-awake, who 
seemed to have been eating something re- 
cently, bowed and grinned over the thresh- 
old. He wore a suit of black silk, cut in 
loosely occidental style by a bazaar tailor. 
A straw hat covered his head, but his feet 
were shod in sandals. 

“Oh, ah! Let me introduce,” began this 
hybrid without wasting a moment. “I 
live on same floor. My name is Krishna- 
murthi. The lady belowground tells me 
that you also are a student. Seekers and 
propagators of the truth should know each 
other, don’t youthink so? MayI come in?” 

He took off both hat and sandals while 
he spoke. 

“Come in,” re peated our friend. “But 
let me warn you,” he added kindly with no 
trace of satire, “I am nota Brahman myself 
or anything so —— 

“Oh, ah!” chuckled the fat young Krish- 
namurthi. “It is of no consequence. I am 
not old-fashioned, not a stupid Untouch- 
able any more. Creeds are jolly outworn 
nowadays. What is caste among fellow- 
students? Caste and religion are but a 
myth, which the wind, the burning wind of 
patriotism—ah—driveth away. 

Uttering this wisdom bl: indly and readily, 
the visitor drew up a chair, sat down, and 
pulled from his black silk pocket a bag of 
sweetmeats, which he offered to his host 
across the table. 

“What do you study?” he began, his 
great brown eyes blinking with a kind of per- 
petual excitement. have gone very deep 
myself into the works of Nietzsche, that 
still more fashionable Bergson, and other 
modern masters. You know them all?” 

The gray-clad fugitive remained stand- 
ing at attention, polite though wary. 

**T saw my Lord Kitchener once over the 
people’s head,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Are these men 
greater than Kitchener?” 

The young Hindu crowed so violently 
with laughter that a whole bite of his 
di aint ies blew showering toward the window. 

“Ha, ha! Upon my word!” he coughed. 
His eyes watered, swam with intellectual 
delight. *“‘ Kitchener? Soldiers are nothing. 
You are a simple mind really.”” He rolled 
in his chair till he could manage to sit up- 
right; then, brushing away crumbs from his 
black silk, became solemn as an owl. “‘Oh, 
ah! Do you love the British Raj, then, or 
do you fear the British R¢ aj? 

Our friend thought for a time. 

77 love justice and order,” said he at 
‘The Raj is a better government than 
I could make or you. As to fear, I am so 
placed that I fear nothing whatever.” 

Krishnamurthi took a large new sweet- 
meat and crunched it philosophically. 

“Do you love ——” he propounded, “‘do 


| you love the police?” 


His host looked at him sharply. 

“No, I cannot say I love them. Why?” 

“Because I do not love them either,” re- 
plied Krishnamurthi. ‘“‘ Because, in fact, I 
hate them!"’ He rose from his chair with 
sudden violence, to tramp back and forth 
along the room. “I see you are a good fel- 
low at heart!"’ he cried. “‘A good fellow, 
but not yet fully enlightened. Come, awake, 
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and let us embrace the truth together like 
twin sons of Mother India. Surely a proud 
man of your haughty upstandable bearing 
does not bow knee to these white goats, a 
merely freebooting soldiery from Europe!” 
The speaker drew himself on tiptoe, waved 
both hands aloft; then suddenly falling 
backward, as it were, off this climacteric 
perch. ‘‘What said he tamely 
enough, “what is your favorite study?” 

“‘My favorite study?” the other echoed. 
“Why, to tell the truth ” He paused 
with embarrassment. ‘“‘You see, after my 
father died, I—I could not go any more to 
school. I should like to go again to learn 
more about football.” 

“Football?” Krishnamurthi snorted. A 
grin of contempt slowly covered his dark 
face and broadened it more than 
“That is a child’s play. I will teach you a 
nobler game for men, a nobler and highl; 
glorious game. 

He stood thoughtfully munching the last 
of his lollipops. When all was gone he took 
the empty bag, blew into it, and so made a 
small balloon. 

‘The tyranny of the white goats,” he 
cried, “‘shall perish according as this!” 
And he burst the paper bag with a loud clap 

Like an orator who stops upon the right 
effect Krishnamurthi flung down the crum- 
pled paper and stalked away to the door. 

“*T have a lecture now to attend,” said he, 
bowing and smirking. ‘“‘Awfully glad of 
your intimacy. May I call again? Oh, ah, 
thank you!” 

“What a silly young man!” 
Krishnamurthi. “I think we can use 
kind, so altogether dull.” 

The acquaintance thus begun was not 
permitted to languish. That very evening 
there came a tap at the new lodger’s door, 
and Krishnamurthi appeared again, his dark 
face bright with a kind of oleaginous fervor. 

“*My dear chap!” he broke forth eagerly, 
do come with me for a breath of fresh air 
an evening stroll, you know. I can promise 
you larks, uncommon larks, before it’s over. 
Now don’t say no, but come along!” 

Our friend willingly assented, for it met 
his convenience just then to do the greater 
part of his walking after nightfall. Out 
these odd companions went, therefore, into 
the broad, quiet streets, through lamp- 
lighted greenery on the Maidan, and south- 
about the Eden Gardens to where, among 
gigantic shadows of ships, jeweled with 
many a lantern, the River Hugli flowed 
murmuring. Here the fat young Hindu, 
who, though a short-winded walker, had 
never ceased chattering for one moment, 
proposed that they turn northward along 
the river bank 

“T promise you a great spectacle,” he 
panted. “‘Do not stride quite so fast, my 
dear friend. You are very active; but the 
night is hot and we shall arrive in amplitude 
of time. A grand spectacle, no less than the 
sons of Mother India in all their strength, 
like a new star rising in the East. 

To this poetry his companion made no 
reply. They had gone a pair of good Eng- 
lish miles farther when to their ears came 
another murmuring, louder than the voice 
of the river. It became a gradual roar, then 
aconfusion ofshouts. Krishnamurthi pain- 
fully bettered his gait and at last ‘ 
into a lumbering trot. 

““Come!” he puffed. 
in full swing.” 

He led the way inland round several cor 
ners until they came hurrying into the 
heart of the uproar—a great open place 
among houses, where an army of white-clad 
people romped and yelled round a leaping 
bonfire. 

“Oho!” cried Krishnamurthi. His drip- 
ping face in the firelight became contorted 
with a kind of midsummer madness. He 





ever. 


thought 
that 


“ 


“Come! They are 


flung his arms abroad and whooped. ‘Send 
them to Yana! Rouse, my brothers! Sen d 
them all to Yana! Ho, ho! Kali is rising! 


““Humph!” said our friend. “* Cowface is 
the loudest of all these fools.” 

In deep disgust he turned his back on the 
scene and departed, to find the way home 
toward his lodging through the dark mazes 
of a strange city. 

On the whole, however, this evening ram- 
ble had diverted him; and the next day 
brought some further diversion when Krish- 
namurthi paid him another call. The fa 
young reveler was now clad all in native 
white, his swart face rather puffy and jaded, 
his eyeballs red, but his patriot soul fresh 
and ebullient as ever. 

“So sorry to have missed you,” 
clared, “‘in the throng. 
glorious, don’t you think so? 
in and talk?” 


he de- 
But last night was 
May I drop 
















hroughout that week he did nothing else. 

There came an evening when Krishna- 
murthi sat wonderfully silent, with an air 

ympounded of meditation and the fidgets. 
When he rose to say good-night he lingered 
at the door. 

‘My dear chap,” he burst forth sud- 
denly, “I shall be away tomorrow. Do you 
suppose could you do me a favor?” 

W hat is it?” inquired the other, stifling 
a yawn. 

His lamp burned dim. 
tain light, perhaps, which made the plump 
figure by the door seem for a moment to be 
trembling. 

“OQh—ah—a very small favor,” said 
Krishnamurthi. ‘Friends of mine in the 
mofussil are sending me a present 
some fowls in—I believe in a basket. I 
cannot be on hand to receive them 
you be willir g, dear le llow, to receive them 


for me?” 





It was the uncer- 


some 


Should 


“Of course,” replied his host, 

openly. 
e figure by the door gave  e 

Ah, thank you! ” he cried with evident 
relief. ‘“‘Thank you. That will be a help, 
hone fowls were on my mind, 
Rudeness to kind rural friends who give 
presents is actually nonsupportable, don’t 
you think so? I'll tell you where to get the 
before I leave tomorrow morning. 


you son uch. 


yawning 





no end. 


Good-night.” 

next morning found a cab—a bat- 
tered old gharri with two drooping rakes of 
flesh —drawn alongside the curb under 
our friend’s window. To this weary vehicle 
Krishnamurthi, reeking with final instruc- 
tions, a y escorted him. 

“The gharri is all paid for,” chattered the 
patriot through the cab window. “I never 
a think of your walking. No, no, it is 
too hot.”’ 

Indeed the morning already glared. 
Krishnamurthi’s brown cheeks were wet, 
hi is eyes full of trouble and hurry. 

“Don’t forget. Drive straight to the 
Hatkhola Bazaar opposite Ahereetolla 
Ghat. There on the corner you will find a 
tall, pale man dressed in white with gold 
spectacles and a black umbrella. If you 
say you are my fellow student he will give 
you the basket. He is my cousin from up- 
country. It is only a basket of fowls. I’m 
off to Sealdah Station, remember. Thank 
you so much again. Good-by!” 

The starveling cabman lashed the starve- 
ling horses, the wet brown face left the win- 
dow, and our friend found himself alone, 
clattering northward through sultry streets. 

“Cowfi Ace, why did you say ‘only’?” he 
murmured, leaning back to enjoy the gran- 
deur of that cab. ‘‘Only a basket of fowls. 
That might prove a word too much.” 

He had not finished his thinking when the 
gharri pulled up at the Hatkhola Bazaar. 
On the street , dozing under a black 
umbrella, dozing yet watching through 
gold-rimmed spectacles, there stood a tall, 
pale, dignified man dressed all in white. At 
this man’s feet lay a wicker extension bas- 
ket, swollen to bursting, but bound very 
thoroughly tight by a network of jute cord. 
All this our friend saw before leaning from 
the cab window and beckoning. 

“Here, sir, with your fowls,”’ he called. 
‘I am your cousi! 1S messenger.” 

The tall man ont it his umbrella, came for- 
ward, and put i 1 his head through the win 
dow His gold bowed spectacles covered 


est of black eves. 
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And I,” he answered in a low voice, 
“‘am only a poor man from the country. 
These y 
stranger for the asking. What is my cousin's 
name? And where has he gone?” 
shnamurthi,”’ said our friend 
to we aldah Station.” 

“Good then.”” The tall man brought his 
wicker basket and = an effort lifted it 
into the cab His hands were thin and 
“Good. I will direct the driver 
where to go. The fowls are for one Ram 
Deb Nath, a poor cousin of ours. When you 
reach the house go to the kitchen and ask 
for Ram Deb N Give the fowls into his 


but to no one else. The « ity is full of 


fowls must not be given to any) 
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> tall man withdrew his head, bowed 
1a rapid un dertone gave some order 
gharri-wallali. The cab wheeled at 
nd went ciatte ring so ith again. 

Th e passenger In the cab leaned back to 
hide his merriment. 

“That was no country cousin’s face!”’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ Country faces are brown. A tall, 
pale man—there was another word too 
much. Yes, true, the « a | is full of cheats.” 

The corded wicker basket I: Y before him 
on the front seat. He reached forward, 
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lifted it and set it down. The basket was 
heavy. No fowls ever grew to such a weight. 

‘I should know more of what I am doing. 
You must keep your eyes open, Tin Cowrie 
Dass.” 

Hardly had he formed this resolution 
when the gharri swung through a stone- 
pillared gate and went bowling along an 
avenue of canary trees and shrubbery. 
Two soldiers stepped forward to bar the 
road, but the cabman gave them a paper 
which caused them to stand clear agai: 

“Tickle your horsehide,” they advised. 
“A bit late for fowls!” 

A great stone house loomed among the 
trees, but round this house the gharri 
wheeled a wide compass, traveling shady 
byways till it came behind a line of serv 
ants’ quarters neatly built in red Sabet 
From another lon g, low edifice of the me 
material near by poured the cries of bi usy 
men and the perfume of good cooke ry. 

*‘There’s your kitchen,” growled the 
driver, pointing with his whip. 

No sooner had our friend gathered up his 
basket and climbed out than the cab whirled 
off and left him there alone. A great n 
fine horses, with glittering bay coats, 
being unsaddled by gorgeous grooms, w 
led them carefully away down an avenue 
Other grooms, yet more gorgeous, were un- 
harnessing other satin-bay horses from a 
carriage that gleamed like jet 

“This also is very strange,’ quoth our 
friend; but he lugged his burden toward 
the kitchen 4. sranda and lustily called for 
Ram Deb Nath. Nobody paid him any 
heed for a time; then several hot, distracted 
faces glanced from the kitchen door, and 
at last there limped out a withered, worried 
little Hindu scullion in turban and breech- 
clout, who stood on the veranda frowning 
like one smitten with fear. 

“*Here are your cousin's fowls.” 

The scullion was not a man of words. He 
came down the veranda steps, took in his 
corded arms the corded basket, gave one 
glance backward, and went limping away 
with it round the end of the kitchen. Our 
friend followed unobtrusively. 

At top speed, yet with caution, through 
flowering side-alleys the scullion made for 
the house. It was a grand thing of yellow 
gray stone, that house, overarched with 
trees older than Warren Hastings. Under 
its rear veranda the scullion unlocked a 
little door, through which he passed and 
seemed then to go downstairs into a black 
cellar. When he came out he no longer car 
ried the basket. Without a moment's pause, 
without even locking the door, he ran off 
another way through the shrubbery 

Our friend stood beneath a tree and 
wondered. 

“Are you looking ‘or anything, sir! 
said a voice at his shoulder 

He turned. One of the sple ndid grooms 
confronted him. 

‘No, nothing,” he answered. 

The groom bowed. 

At that moment a young helmeted Eng- 
lishman came round the corner of the house 
humming a song and twisting his blond 
mustache. He seemed the laziest young 
man in creation. “‘Ah!” said the groom 
with hearty satisfaction. “ “ny goes 
Weatherby Sahib. So long as he is about no 
danger can reach the great lord.” 

Our friend gave a start. 

**What great lord?” he said. “The great 
lord stays now in Simla, as all men know.” 
The groom smiled. 

So all men think,” was his 
“But some men, like you and me, sir, know 
that his excellency came down 
from the hills last night and will soon b 
eating his tiffin at this friend’s house today 
That is why Captain Weatherby passes on 
guard, for surely he is the best of all police 

Our friend thought quickly. The indo 
lent young Englishman was passing out of 
sight. 

‘Best or worst, I do not love police,”’ he 
grumb +. Then to aid him there flashed 
through his mind a saying of his own: “I 
must lead no common life.” 

He ran to the cellar door, yanked it open 
and peere ed through. Down in the darkness 
far away as in a corner, sputtered a single 
tiny red coal. 

“Weatherby Sahib! 
ir to the noonday glare and shouted 

“Weatherby Sahib, come with me! A 
bomb is burning! A bomb is burning under 
the great lord!” 

He leaped into the cellar. 

“All up for me anyhow,” he thought as 
he tumbled blindly toward that red coal in 
the dark. 
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He thrust his head 
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304 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Delightfully Satisfying in So Many Ways — | 


“No Bite—No Sting” 
Stag tobacco is now used exclu- 
sively by thousands of smokers who 
once believed that no tobacco could 
be free from bite and sting. Yet Stag’s 
smoothness has been produced abso- 
lutely without arti- 
ficial process. 
Stag’s fragrance, 
straight and pure from the 
growing leaf itself, is the 
new delight in smoking. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD. 








“No Bag—No String” 
Stag is packed in containers worthy 

of itself. The finest containers that 
could possibly be devised to preserve 
Stag’s delicious flavor, keeping the to- 
baccoclean,sweetand perfectly fresh. 


And the most convenient sizes: 

The handy half-size 5 cent tin. 

The NE W 10 cent tin. 

The handsome, ground glass 
pound humidor. 

The shapely pound and _ half- 
pound tin humidors. 

Stag could not be better packed if 
it sold for $10.00 a pound! 
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Continued from Page 17 


He led her toward the garden gate and on the other man's eyes, as Holden } 





























she went with him obediently enough; but told to do; and when he saw then , 
she went weeping brighten he more or less instinctivel 
ed!” she said agair l irried the thrust he knew to be coming 

} ying dead!” Of course it was all very crude and primi 

i to reassure her, but could tive, but it answered well enough for what 
no ed to pa) oO atte y! Set ry ! 
wl ore It was as if fron ot : 
ur g he had spoke l i ed 
gu inderstand. He gave it up o yt 
He « upped his hands for the servant and nig ee 
when the man had come said or 

‘ Ihe 1 S going.” , ~ : } 

He asked her whether he would ave the Americar felta slight st nging se ito i 
more wraps for the long drive back o r across his breast, as if he i tried to put A ] rks are ( nm our | 
the hills: but she shook her head mutel; on a shirt with one of the laundry pi left ‘ 

. ~ a tS 11 P » ehont hes » it ‘ / 
‘ ‘ silk coat closer ab ‘ i 

| . | _ er, It's A Good One | 

ulders, looked back at him and went Mr. Manners laughed and shook his head Law n Mowe rr, its OO C 

iN { to nfess that he « t had bee ) 

‘ t " 1 or more f{ rm ‘ 

He he 1 pres e sou ‘ ! et t e, and once e te HIS name and trade-mark is your protection if you want to 
y 2 tood ’ privy té ‘i ebpt 7 i the ‘ ‘ } } | 

ge whee bu ne t . a + secure a smooth running, clean cutting, « asily operated lawn | 

et rhe w wall of | garce ind i@; but to! great it] t ere } } ' | 
hat overk 14 B . nenes , , on anal ’ mower So be sure that you see these identifying marks on the 
and tha i UT? ung woman's beaut econd sprang n between him nd } lawn mower you buy 
ful face us « r and close to hin the opponent triking up their biaade ind 

sin Gertnens: cad be heard her vole © guatlenean enna renting from on ohh os —AND— ™ 
obbing and pleading p ga little bag as he ra / ( 

She | me to him out of the ur o W hat’s the matter now?” Mr. Manne Rw ( ’ | 
and she had gone back whence she had demanded awh Mowers 
come ha yf accon hed not! ’ No one answered him. however y 

vift and ‘astonishing \ on of the nis l ! econds toc him t the arn ind the are made by a corpora with 6O years uninterrupte 1 experience in the manu 

ld a flame and a inforgetable a ! ma th the black bag bega tearing at facture of mower cutt blades “W & B™ Mowers are known for their long | 

ve He reflected that he did not ever r rt He looked down and wa st service due to correct mechanical design, hardene i steel cutting edges an i specia 
} yw her ul ind that probal he never ist i to find a long streak of crimson dra devices that make th« run easily and cut closely 

ould know it or see her tace agal she do the nite nen I W & 6B Diamond Special” is a bal!-bearng machine, a fine type of lawn mowe 
had come i gone like a troubled dream, Do you want to lie down?” one of st It has dist vet res that will interest you ; . 

= . , «¢ “W&B Junic Ball Bearing is an excellent medium priced al! round mowe V elwet 
i he was leit shaken i i wonder st is asked hin s if you use a “W & B Ju r Ball Beanng 
Young Manners laughed once more; and - - 

Late the next afternoon he stood once he took the little Italian doctor, who was Ask your Hardware Dealer for a “W & B 
more looking down frot height the burrowing at him like a squirrel, gent Ask » healer far the lawn mower with “"W & BB” encchod on the handle. he doom’ 14 
Bosporu it vas other yreat e sho d set him aside j have any on hand, have hir ler one for y Or write for r tree literature wi we will ia 
| . > I auit roe T} iw " t earest dealer w does handle the “ W & B 
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brow of a bluff not far from Rumeli Hissar. much!” said he. “Let's get on with it!” | THE WHITMAN & BARNES MEG. CO. 















































the garden’s edge nd he looked f something like stage manager of t pre Established 1854 General Offices, AKRON, OHIO 

soit nirt open at the throat, and v le vit great dignit ‘ Low 
f nel trousers and tent hoes. Behind “Do I understand he ask M ‘ 
him a little group of gentlemen with so your principal wishes to continue pite y. 
emn faces and very elaborate manners d of his wound?” > PSS w " a at << 
cussed together and measured a space o Wound!” « i ung M ner 
the ground; then unwrapped along parcel. fingly. “I've scratched myself thar 

Young Mr. Manners’ eves were or the that with a bath brush. Of course I want 
coast of Asia, which is lovely and smiling togoon! Here! Who’s got my sword?” 

ist here ind from the green |} the They gave him |! foil, murmuring 
dropped t ind to a motor t ! r themse esa nha g their he ] “Taste the T 
that was } minder him, dow He gathered tl his mduct was quite at Your Very 
stream toward the Golde Hor One ot irregular and that tl ey were dreadtu Next “Party-nic” 
the two white figures in the ster held a shocked, The took their places, holdi rf 

houg! his ide and De Mirande’s together. ‘T 

al taking stage-manager gentlemat gave the word 
ed } y and stepped aside and young Manner 
reflected determined to do better tl $s time, dropped ; 
offer ‘ - 

id to plead René de M le stood upright, |} i 
rather a é r, his foil trailing from } hand and |} 
thal ve « xed on the other s breast. wl } 
er he | ow was looking rather red and dam; 

] can't!”’ he ud i Strang gt ( ' 
His seconds spoke to him from behind H was white and draw l 
and he turned with a start. All that little do it! He dropped his foil on the ground 
group of people a quite unne« iry nun and covered his face with his hand ' 
ber, he thought eemed to be waiting tor reiuse to go on. 
nir vitl xed and cr ul eye He had H econds ran to } exciain 
i mome t ol ire 1 gr t pit = ige he) ‘ t it he pusne | nen ae P| 
ght, not fear of what he was to exper raised his voice. He | 
ence. The he was given a sword yr, I refuse to go on with this unjust com 
rather, a sharpened foil—-and shown where bat. I desire to apologize before you all to 
to stand M. Manners. I wish it to be understood 
Mr. Manners was a little dazed and _ that this affair ends in a free and voluntar 
moved awkward He heard some ons iy ogy irom me and I wish to n t 
spe and the v es Ol the se yds mur I n that | forced a quarrel on M. \ ner 
muring he knew t what in reply ind without proper ¢ t If he still fee ! 
juite suddenly the two 3 were « red i wishes satisfaction I sha Wa 
gaged; the seconds had st it ! e at | service but I hope \ N ; 
René de Mirande, who had up to that ept my ] apology now and let this be , 
moment stood as motioniess a himself the end of an encounter that should never 
with eyes on the ground— quite sudden! have been begun.” ‘ 
this impassive Frenchman became a crouct They st it him—all the little solem: , , o 
ing ert. cat ‘ reatur th glitter mpa nout a word They did not | 
eye ind a weapon tl felt 1 the least understand; but they knew the - 
nd re like 1 pointing rer mal and they knew that somehow, in some 1 ( 
It him witl shock like extraordinary fashion that they probabl) ' 
{ cold water— tl istonis transforma ever would comprehend, everything wa ’ 
Lior He felt himself ti giing all over with all right René de Mirande said 
a not unpleasant excitement and with a “Will you leave me alone for a few 
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keen desire to acquit himself well. He re moments with M. Manr 


And silently, ey ng one another witl 


Try Little Red Devil R pe N ) Deviled Ham Rarebit 











membered what Archer Holden had id 
him about how to stand, and about nd hocked glances, they trooped away among . . ; 
t h and point low the tree and left the two together De M ‘ . A . ev, | x, M 
He tried to imagine a little circle on his Mirande went to where young Manner 
opponent's breast‘the ise sia medjiie stord and took bim by ths shoulders UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
and to keep his point withi that circle ** Mon cher an '’’ he said unsteadily ind 
and he tried to keep his leit hand up behind his eyes were bright. “I might have—! “Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 
him, though he was afraid he forgot it now might have killed you. When I saw your 
and then and let it drop. He kept hiseyes bloodredonyourshirt,andknewthatI had ji 
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So certain are 
we that you'll buy Nobility 
Chocolates after one taste that we offer 
you this 14-lb. “Satisfaction Box” as a gift. 
Nobility Chocolates are dollar-a- pound chocolates 
($1.25 on the Pacific Coast and in Canada) because it’s 
“good enough” with any candy- 
they contain, but of the best of the first class. 


Nobility Chocolates 


Send your address and those of your friends now—with 
10c for each to cover postage and packing. Send your 
candy dealer’s name, please. 

Special Acquaintance Offer 














LocSE=WILEE Gurany 


250 Washirgton Street, North 
Boston, Mass. 
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| stone wall at the edge of the bank. 
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drawn it, it was too much. I came then to 
the end of what I could do. My brother 
must guard his own treasures. There are 
somethingsI cannotdo. . . Are you 
sure you are not badly hurt?” 

“It’s the slightest scratch,” 
said. “It scarcely burns.”’ He shook his 
head. “But I don’t understand—I don’t 
understand at all.” 

“If you can forgive, that is enough,” 
René de Mirande said. ‘The rest xe 

He broke off suddenly and the 
turned at the same instant, for there had 
come from among the trees beyond the 
sound of raised voices and something like 
a woman’s scream. 

**What in the world is that?” De Mirande 
asked; and as if in answer the woman's 
voice came age Ain, screaming his name: 

“René! René! René!” 

Even before she appeared, 
among the tall treetrunks, Manners knew 
who the woman was; and in a moment 
she was there, stumbling into sight, tottering 
on her feet as if she had comea very long way 
and was at the end of her strength. But 
when she saw him standing upright and 
well—the man she had in her 
fearful vision—she screamed once more and 
dropped to the ground ina kind of sobbing 
heap. 

De Mirande ran to her and caught her up 
in his arms, and as he did so young Man- 
ners turned his back and walked to the 
He stood 
there some little time waiting and turned 
only at the Frenchman’s hail. 

The unknown woman had stopped her 
sobbing, though her cheeks were still wet 
with tears; and she clung with both hands 
to René de Mirande’s arm, leaning a little 
against him, her eyes half closed. 

‘This lady,”” De Mirande said, “was 
alarmed, having discovered that I meant to 
meet you in a duel. She wishes to offer her 
apologies for making what you English call 
a scene.” 

He spoke rather stiffly and with evident 
embarrassment; but when he had finished 
he looked down once more at that white 
and beautiful face that lay against his arm, 
and something came into the expression of 
his whole body that made the American 
sigh and feel all at once very lonely and 
friendless, and a little ill used. 

They turned to go, but the woman 
raised her head once and looked back. 

“You did not kill him, monsieur!"’ she 
said, so unexpectedly that young Manners 
jumped. He bowed and laughed. 

“No. I tried to. I tried to kill him; 
but, you see, he killed me first—and so I 
couldn't.” 

He laughed again, but the lady with the 
white face did not smile in answer; she 
only drew alittle closer to René de Mirande’s 
arm and the two went away together among 
the trees. 


Manners 


two men 


hurrying 


seen dead 


An hour later the Frenchman came 
his friend in the little villa on the 
behind Therapia. 

** Mon vieux, my brother is not a tyrant,” 
said he. “‘He has not behaved badly. He 
is the best man I know anywhere in the 
world and he loves his wife dearly. You are 
not a man of family; still you must know 
that there are times when even the most 
amiable ladies are a little difficult—im- 
agine absurd things—and all that. My 
sister-in-law is— she is not a patient woman, 
and before her marriage she was perhaps a 
bit spoiled. No? Also she I 
so good health for the past 
mor nths. 

“‘When my brother found that his wife 
had written to her mother and that her 
mother had communicated with you, he 
was terrified. There have been so many 
disastrous international marriages, he was 
sure you would not understand that this 
one was not unhappy — only passing through 
a difficult stage. And Alice had threatened 
to leave him— to take refuge with you. He 
lost his head. I think we all lost our heads. 
It seemed to him—to us both that some- 
thing mepete ite must be done. You must, 
at any cost, be put out of poor Alice's way. 

And so 

“You we have trusted me to use a 
little common sense—a little judgment,” 
said the American; and De Mirande nodded 
sadly. 

‘I know; 


to 


hill 


1as been in not 
two or three 


but my brother was frightened. 
He saw all his happiness in danger—and 
hers too; for in her right senses she loves 
him dearly. Mon vieur, will you do some- 
thing? Will you dine with us tonight? 
I think if you will do that you will under 
stand.’ 
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Young Manners hesitated, scowling; but 
in the end he said: 

“Yes, I will. I think both you and your 
brother have behaved like maniacs, and I 
think I ought to refuse to have anything more 
to do with you; but I'll takea look anyhow.” 

Well, he had his look, and the situation in 
the Castelnaudary family turned out to be 
very much as De Mirande had described it. 

He passed an uncomfortable and exas 
perating two hours, sligatly leavened at the 
last by a brief téte-a-téte with his old play- 
rate, in which he told her some home 
truths and made her cry. And as early as 
was decent he and René de Mirande got 
away together. They parted near the path 
that led upward to the tiny villa. 

Vill you come up and smoke?” 
American asked; but De Mirande 
his head and his eyes were turned south- 
ward toward Constantinople. 

“Another time, my friend. I have a 
carriage waiting. I must do a long drive 
tonight.” 

Young Manners sighed. He felt 
more very much alone; but he caught the 
other’s hand and wrung it. 

‘I wish I had a motor to offer you 
monoplane. A carriage is a 
Well— it has ended all right, hasn’t 
all absurd row. Get along with you 
We shall meet tomorrow.” 


the 


shook 


once 


ora 
thing. 


+9 
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slow 


this 


He climbed the hill to his garden and 
stood there for a while alone under his pine 
tree. In imagination he saw through the 


darkness the long road over the hills to 
Pera and a carriage speeding along it. And 
far away he saw a figure beside an 
window — waiting; listening for the sound 
of carriage wheels along the road. 

There came to him or seemed to come 
the ghost of the faint fragrance of an un 
known flower; but he took a long breatl 
and turned into his solitary abode and 
clapped his hands forlights. Hehad aletter 
to write to his aunt in Washington. 


open 


Im terlocking Lock 


NGENIOUS and novel are the electrical 

devices on the Panama locks to prevent 
the operator from making mistakes and t 
let him know just how every part of the 
monster machinery is working, thoug! 
parts of it are half a mile from his bench 
and all are out of his sight. Miniature lock 
gates open and shut on the bench in front 
of him exactly they are opening and 
shutting in the big locks, for instance. 

Each of the two leaves of his miniature 


as 





lock is controlled by the great leaf it rep- 
resents, and so moves just as the big leaf 
moves. In front of each one of the big 
locks is a monster fender chain, to hold 
back any ship that approaches the gates 
before everything is ready for the ship’ 
admission to the lock; and in front of the 


operator is a miniature chain, 
this big chain, and lowering or stretching 
tautly exactly in time with the big chain 
Indic ators show the operator the heigh 
the water in the lock at all times, ac 
curate within half an inch of the lock height 
As a further precaution red and green 
lights indicate when the lock gates are oper 
and shut. Most intricate is the electrical 
wiring to prevent the operator from doing 
the wrong thing at any time. It is the rule 
that the fender chain must be stretched 
tautly in front of a lock gate ver the 
lock gate is closed, and accordingly there is 
an interlocking arrangement that 
the operator from lowering the cl 
the lock gate is open. 

After the gates have been opened they 
cannot be closed again until that fender 
has again raised. The inter- 
locking prevents the opening of gates at 
both ends of a lock at the same time, all this 
interlocking being part the electrical 
equipment of the control board. In order 
to save water, only part of each thousand- 
foot lock will be used to raise or lower most 
for few will need anything like this 
An intermediate gate in each lock 
gives the means of reducing the size of each 
lock for small vessels. 

The inte rlocking electrical System recog- 


7) 
controlled by 





of 


whene 


prevents 


ain until 


chain been 


‘ 
ol 


vessels, 


space. 


nizes this situation, and in ordinary prac- 
tice the intermediate gates are the ones 
interlocked with the end gates. If it is 


desired, however, to use the thousand feet 
in order to pass a great ocean liner through, 
for instance, the interlocking-system can be 
made to ignore the intermediate gate; but 
this can be done only by the chief operator, 
who has a special key that unlocks a small 
lock on the control board and permits the 
change from the regular practice 
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Now Comes Just the Delivery Wagon 





Every Merchant Has Been Waiting For 





RACTICALLY every American 
merchant has been almost begging 
for a small commercial car that 
was really practical. Of all the hundreds 
and hundreds of commercial jobs put on 
the market very few, if any, seem to have 
fit or answered the requirements of the 
majority of business men. They were 
either too large, which means cumbersome 
and costly; or too small, which means 
inefficient and troublesome. 
The Overland Delivery Wagon solves 
the problem 
Now, Mr. Business Man, this is just the wagon 
It is light, compact, 
economical, efficient, and dependable. And it 
costs less than anything similar yet offered. It 
is easy to handle and works like a beaver. It 


will cut your delivery costs, develop your busi 


you've been waiting for. 


ness, broaden your range of operations and put 
you on the map as a progressive 

In fact this wagon is a greater business 
developer than you have any 
greatly extending your range of doing business, 
it stimulates every one of 
a greater degree of efficiency 

No matter what you haul or deliver it will 
pay you to investigate the merits of this Overland 
commercial wagon 


idea of; besides 


your employees up to 


It will save you time and make you money 


Size Is Just Right 


The siz Not oversized to make 
it too heavy, or undersized to make it dinky. It 
is just the proper and practical size for the great 


is just right 


est variety of trades 


It comes in two body styles—panel or express 


see below. In cither case you have more than 
ample loading space and for a price never before 


quoted 


Just Right To Operate 


boy can easily drive 


this wagon. It’s just like learning your A B C's 
Nothing complicated. Nothing to get out of 
Also being light in weight it does its work 
much faster than those great, big bulky trucks 
It just seems to buzz around getting the work 
done before you know it 
it can do more in one hour than any team can do 
in five hours. ; 


Any intelligent man or 
order 
And as against horses 


It is remarkably economical on both gas and 
tires. Here again is the advantage of lightness 


Construction Is Right 
This is one of the best constructed commer 
cial wagons made. The chassis could be no bette 


It is made in one of the largest plants in the 
industry where the most skilled men and most 
modern equipment is in operation. We employ 


Please address Dept. 172 


10,000 men and have millions of dollars invested 
in the finest automatic and special me 
equipment 

This wagon has a powerful 35 horsepower 
motor, 114 inch wheel base, the transmission is 
three speeds forward and reverse, large brakes 
33 inch x 4 inch tires, electric lights, jeweled 


speedometer and everything complete 


Just Right In Price 


Producing this wagon on a large scale has 
made it possible for us to get under the market on 
price Compared with other similar wagons it 
costs you considerably less. Our price is only 
$950—complete—for panel body or $900 for the 
express body. As far as we know, no other manu 
facturer can duplicate this job for these prices 
and if you'll make a few comparisons you wil! 
find this statement to be an absolute fact 


Go See This Wagon Today 


Look up the Overland dealer in your town 
and ask him about this wagon today Let him 
tell you its worth in detail. Let him tell you 
what a wonderful economizer it is. He has all 
There are over 500,000 
merchants that can use this wagon to advantage 


the facts and figures 


right now, and every day lost is money lost, so 
don't lose any further time. 

Or if you prefer take it up with us direct 
We'll send you full information on request 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Panel Body 


$950 — Complete f. o. b. Toledo 


Express Body 


$900 — Complete f. o. b. Toledo 








$1025 — with electric starter and generator — 


f. o. b. Toledo 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Electric horn 


Speedometer 
Tools, tire repair kit, jack, 
pump, et 


$1075 — with electric starter and generator — 


f. o. b. Toledo 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Electric head, side and tail Electric horn Electric head, side and tail 
lights Speedometer lights 

Storage battery Windshield Storage battery 

35 horsepower Tools, tire repair kit, jack, 35 horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase pump, etc. 114-inch wheelbase 


Inside body dimensions: Length of floor, 64 inches; height of Inside body dimensions: Length of floor, 70 inches; width of 
loading space, 52 inches; width of body at floor, 43 inches; floor, 42 inches; height of side boards, 11 inches; width of 
width at panel, 49 inches. flange boards, 6 inches. 





Manufacturers of the famous Overland Pleasure Cars, Garford and Willys- Utility Trucks. Full information on request 
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Mechanics’ Hall—Scene of 
the Boston Automobile 
Show, 1914 


\ HETHER you use Firestone Tires and Rims for pleasure 
or business, they mean multiplied dividends in Service. 


They have become the choice of the experienced because of 
the built-in reasons which account for “‘most miles per dollar.” 


. . . e 
Ride on Firestones Deliver on Firestones 
lor ultimate economy in mileage, For the prestige and profit of sire service, 
security, comfort of real rubber, and the — and the economy of reduced operating cost; 
° . . . . - . . a4 ° 9 " 
joy of minimum tire trouble. Non-skid — again—**most miles per dollar.’? A type for 
or smooth tread, in all standard types. every truck and load and road condition. 


ult your local Firestone man, a specialist, representing America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


All Large Cities—And Special Dealers Everywhere 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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Get the Welch habit—it's one that wont get you! 


On the diner, at hotels, clubs, cafés and fountains — everywhere now you'll see the type of 
man who knows what is good and what is good for him, ordering with his meals, or as a 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Welch’s satisfies thirst and gratifies the inner man— it's the drink without a drug or a drag—the beverage with neither 
remorse nor regret. It can't interfere with business— it is the favorite of the modern man who keeps up his “‘pep”” and 
vim. Nature makes it—the exact, sanitary Welch method simply secu:es Nature’s best AT its best for you 


_The tempting Welch Rickey The popular Welch Ball Make a Welch Punch at home 
Into a t glass, tall and slender, draw | ounce of Welch's Use a te eg place he f three | 
queeze the F 6-8 fens: odd § 1-2 eunces ducts Gem four ; 
Fill the glass 1-3 full of fine ice. the balance with carbonated or tw 
water. Mix and dec hare 
Do more than ask for ‘ Sinan Juice” —say VWWELCH’S id GET IT! 

Order a case of your dealer for home use. Your family will know of its many splendid uses. Don’t 

yourself with “just the same—grape juice.” If your dealer can't supply you with We we V hip a 

trial dozen pints, express prepaid, east of Omaha, for $3.00. Sample 4 





The Welch Grape Juice Cay eg Westfield, New York 


1. It increases profits. 


2. It stops mistakes and 
losses. 


. It advertises his business 
and increases trade. 


. It is plainly printed and 
cannot be changed. 


It guarantees a printed 
record of every article 


sold. 


. It tells the date the sale 
was made. 


It protects employees 
against temptation. 


It shows which employee 
is most efficient. 


. It shows in dollars and 
cents the same amount 
that is recorded inside 
the register. 


. It enforces correct records 
which cannot be lost or 
destroyed. 


If merchants knew of 
these 10 benefits, they 
would give N. C. R. 
receipts for all money 
taken in. 


We make cash regis- 
ters for 286 kinds of 


businesses. 


CASH 


H 


*, . 
ar. 


on 


‘4 6 utes 


Date is changed daily 
_ a 
0127—Consecutive 
number of trans- 
5 actions recorded 


We —Stands for Cash 
Sale 
Different signs are used for 


Charge, Received on Account 
and Paid Out transactions 


f Merchant's business 
card is printed on 
front of receipt 


On the back of the 
receipt is printed an 
advertisement of the 
merchant’s business, 
which he can change 


* 


~ 


Bs 75 


O—Amount of 
sale 


. It prevents customers 
from being overcharged. 


. It insures credit for all 
money paid on account. 


. It prevents paying the 
same bill twice. 


. It shows which clerk 
made the sale. 


. It stops disputes with 
clerks. 


. It prevents mistakes in 
change. 


. It enables customers to 
get goods and change 
quickly. 


. When the customer gets 
home, it tells how the 
money was spent. 


. It proves where goods 
were purchased if ex- 
change is desired. 


. It protects servants and 
children against tempta- 
tion and unjust suspicion. 


If customers of stores 
knew of these 10 bene- 
fits, they would demand 
N. C. R. receipts for all 
money paid at stores. 


National Cash Registers 
print many different 
kinds of receipts. 


They are a necessity wherever money transactions take place. 


Considering what they do, National Cash Registers are the lowest priced machines sold in the world. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





